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“drags moving 


Y PROVIDING complete signal protec- 
tion at simple railroad grade crossings, 
gauntlet tracks or junction layouts, stops 


_ and slow orders at such locations are elimi- 


nated. Train speeds are increased; fuel 
consumption is reduced; train service is 
improved; safety is increased and operating 
expenses are reduced by installation of 
‘Union’? Automatic Interlockings. For 
example, a twenty lever mechanical inter- 
locking at a crossing of two western roads, 
was replaced by an “Union” Automatic 
plant, in February, 1936, resulting in an an- 
nual net return on the investment from sav- 
ings effected of approximately 41 per cent! 


“Union” Automatic Interlockings will fit 
into a future signaling program, whether 
it be automatic block signals or Centralized 


Traffic Control. 


Our nearest office will furnish com- 
plete details of the many operat- 
ing and economic advantages of 
“Union” Automatic Interlockings. 
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“Scaling Down” Advocates 


Dodge the Real Railroad Problem 


The American people do not realize that train and 
engine employees in high-speed service are earning a 
day’s wages in two or three hours—and, as a conse- 
quence, in many cases, that they work only 10 or 12 
days a month to earn more than 30 days’ pay. The 
public has no understanding of the fact that train and 
engine service is so hedged about by artificial working 
rules that a train crew cannot be asked to perform any 
additional work at the end of a run (but well within 
8 hours of labor) without being paid, in many cases, 
an extra day’s compensation. 

If the public did realize the basis upon which these 
employees are paid—and the extent to which indefensi- 
ble working rules are preventing the railways from 
securing traffic which they otherwise could handle, and 
which would be pure “velvet’”—there would arise a 
large-scale public demand that the mileage basis of pay 
in train service be modified and that unjustifiable work- 
ing rules be abolished. 


Racketeering Working Rules and the Public 


A striking demonstration of this fact occurred at a 
meeting of the Academy of Political Science in New 
York on March 25. Professor I. Leo Sharfman of the 
University of Michigan delivered an address on the 
railroad situation im which he réfrained as carefiilly 
‘as any politician from | realistic treatment of labor condi- 
tions. His address was discussed, however, by William 
W. Cumberland, economist for Wellington & Co., and 
by Elisha Friedman of the United Continental Corpo- 
ration, both of whom called attention to the absurd 
working conditions obtaining in train and engine serv- 
ice; and their presentation was greeted with prolonged 
applause by the audience. 

Mr. Friedman cited in his remarks the astounding 
decision of a referee in the Lehigh Valley case before 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board, outlined in 
these pages in our issue of February 26, in which the 
railroad was mulcted $250,000 of back pay for train 
crews who were awarded a day’s wages for a 3-to-5 
mile trip to a yard. He also cited the reference to en- 
ginemen’s wages in the April issue of “Fortune” which 
reads as follows: 








The price of peace has been high. Railroad labor’s sen- 
iority and working rules would be considered insufferable by 
most industrial managers. For example, the men who run 
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the Pennsylvania’s new electric locomotives make 231 miles 
(New York-Washington) in four hours, and since their work- 
ing day is measured in miles as well as hours, they are per- 
mitted to make only ten round trips a month, for a wage of 
$350. The railroad unions have not only bargained success- 
fully for make-work rules but have got some of them written 
into the law of the land. 


High Wages for Work Not Done 


The reception which the audience gave to Mr. Fried- 
man’s observations indicated clearly that the conditions 
he related were news to most of them—and also that 
they heartily disapproved. The railroads overlooked a 
rare opportunity for publicizing information of this 
kind when the wage increase discussions were in prog- 
ress with the transportation unions last year. It is safe 
to say that, had specific localized instances of the com- 
pensation and working conditions of these employees 
been made public at that time, the railroads would have 
had ample public support, not only for refusing any 
wage increase but also for demanding a revision of 
these onerous and unjust rules. 

Now the serious difficulties in which the railroads 
find themselves afford another opportunity for calling 
public attention to the injustice of these rules. Junior 
employees are, of necessity, being furloughed right and 
left. And the burden of unemployment is falling with 
particular severity upon maintenance department em- 
ployees—most of whom work by the hour and give an 
hour’s useful labor for every hour’s pay they get. Is 
this any time to be paying high wages for work not 
done—a time when hardworking employees, willing to 
put in their time, are being laid off by the thousands? 
The continuance without protest of present conditions 
is the rankest kind of injustice—and one which the 
American people, and the rank and file of railroad em- 
ployees themselves, would not support for a moment if 
they knew the facts. Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing case: 


On the Baltimore & Ohio a train pulled into a terminal on 
a winter day. It had been raining and the train crew were 
wet and cold. Since they used the caboose as living quarters 
at this terminal, they were desirous of getting the caboose 
spotted on the caboose track as quickly as possible where, 
without being disturbed by the yard engine in the meantime, 
they could prepare a meal and dry their clothing. Therefore 
one of the trainmen asked the engineer of the road engine, 
as a personal accommodation, if he would: set the caboose in 
on the caboose track on his way with the road engine to the 
roundhouse. This the road engineer agreed to do and did. 
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Whereupon the fireman of the road engine made a claim for 
an additional day’s wages for performing this service. “The 
railroad declined to make the payment on the ground that the 
service of handling this caboose had not been required by 
anyone in authority. Nevertheless a referee of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board awarded his claim. 


An Economist Dodges the Issue 


Not only do the working rules require payments 
where no common sense opinion could justify them, but 
they also prohibit the railroads from securing traffic— 
the proceeds of which would enable them to employ 
more maintenance men and clerks, if not indeed more 
train and engine employees. Instances of traffic lost 
by working rules probably should be multiplied by the 
thousands to give a true picture of the evil effects of 
these absurd restrictions. Some time ago we heard 
of a weekly shipment of livestock lost to trucks be- 
cause a railroad could not send a yard engine down the 
line 3 miles for it, in time when the yard crew other- 
wise would have been idle, without paying an extra 
day’s wages for the service. 

Just whom do rules of this kind benefit? They don’t 
help the train and engine employees, because the penal- 
ties they exact are so high the railroads just have to 
forego the traffic and let the trucks have it rather than 
incur them. They are a rank injustice to clerks and 
maintenance employees—because what they mean is 
that by the refusal of train and engine service employees 
to perform a day’s work for a days wages, traffic is 
driven to trucks which, if train and enginemen were 
willing to work 8 hours a day like other employees, 
would provide employment for clerks, freight han- 
dlers and maintenance workers who are now out of 
work. 

Professor Sharfman, in his address, as we have here- 
tofore observed, carefully avoided the realities of the 
labor source of railway difficulties—although, as a ref- 
eree for the National Railroad Adjustment Board, he 
certainly is not unfamiliar with them. Instead, just 
like a labor-fearing politician, he prefers to make rail- 
road security holders the scapegoats for all the ills of 
the railroads. He favors a “thorough housecleaning” 
of railroad financial structures. He acknowledges the 
need of vast sums of new capital in the railroad busi- 
ness, and assumes that “scaling down” capital struc- 
tures will bring about conditions which will attract the 
needed new capital—a very naive assumption showing 
that a man may be an economist and know very little 
about business. Many investors are fools, to be sure, 
but if any of them fail to realize that a mere scaling 
down of debt and a few consolidations will be dealing 
only with symptoms rather than causes; if they will 
rush in to pour good money after bad—then they are 
greater fools than we think they are. 


Encouraging Investment by Confiscating It 


Yet the whole plan for railroad rehabilitation 
through bankruptcy, “scaling down” of capitalization, 
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and consolidation is premised precisely on the assump- 
tion that railroad investors are incompetents to whom 
even simple arithmetic is a mystery. The salvation- 
by-bankruptcy advocates tacitly assume—without any 
evidence whatsoever—that the adverse conditions inves- 
tors are now asked to “write off’ are quiescent; that 
the forces which have reduced railway earnings thus 
far will encroach no farther on railway revenues. So 
all the railroads have to do is “scale down” present 
capitalization to offset the harm already done to them 
—and in future all will be well. 

It would be comforting, indeed, if there were any 
evidence to support such a conclusion. According to 
I. C. C. figures in its recent rate case decision, net 
railway operating income has progressively declined 
from 30 per cent of gross revenues in 1905 (prior to 
effective rate regulation by the I. C. C.) to 24 per cent 
in 1915, to 20 per cent in 1925 and to less than 17 per 
cent in 1936. And the rate increases the Commission 
has recently allowed would admittedly fall short of re- 
storing net railway operating income to the 1936 per- 
centage of gross earnings, even if the 1936 level of 
traffic were restored. Is there any sign in these figures 
that encroachments on railway net revenues have leveled 
off, and will cease to operate hereafter ? 


Will Encroachments on Net Revenue Stop? 


What are the sources of encroachment on railway 
net revenues, the losses from which investors are urged 
to assume? Are any of these forces losing vitality, so 
that the railroads by “writing off’ the damage they have 
already done may make a fresh start? 
forces are: 


These adverse 


1. Failure of traffic to recover because of failure of 
general business to recover. 

2. The tendency of wages to increase more rapidly 
than labor’s productivity. 

3. Increasing taxes. 

4. Subsidized competition. 

Suppose railway capitalization were written down to 
the present level of earnings—and then train limit and 
full crew legislation were enacted. Is it not obvious— 
even to an investor of dubious mental competence—if 
the principle is accepted of making him the goat for 
whatever exactions are made upon the railroads, that 
he would then be due for another trip through the 
wringer? The I. C. C. itself has called attention to 
the fact that the average employee performed only 69 
per cent more traffic units of work in 1936 than in 1916, 
while his wages had doubled. (The commission neg- 
lected to mention that the investment of the railroads 
per employee in 1936 was 140 per cent larger than in 
1916). Meantime, while compensation per employee 
was doubling, the wages earned by railway investors 
declined by 58 per cent from 6.16 per cent in 1916 to 
2.6 per cent in 1936. And, since 1936, as everybody 
knows, wage rates have encroached still further on the 


return available for capital. If there is any evidence 
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that the powers which fix railway wages have deter- 
mined henceforth that wage rates shall progress no fur- 
ther at the expense of the investor’s share, such evi- 
ence has escaped our notice. 


Courageous Statesmanship—Not Salvation By 
Confiscation—the Solution 


As for the progressive encroachment of taxation on 
railway net revenues, we could cite many figures—but 
those we have published recently will suffice. In Janu- 
ary of this year the taxgatherer took 81 per cent of 
all the money the railroads had left after paying operat- 
ing expenses ; while in January a year ago he took only 
42 per cent. During the last seven years the railroads 
have paid $7.50 in taxes for every dollar of net income 
they have earned for their stockholders. 

As for further encroachments of subsidized compe- 
tition, we need only point to the continued “emergency” 
spending for the construction of federal aid roads 
which Congress has allowed to continue despite the 
protests of the President; to the continued expansion 
of waterway construction and the extension of the 
Federal Barge line to additional rivers; to the bills 
now in Congress for operating subsidies to Panama 
canal shipping; and to the persistence of the St. Law- 
rence project as a major New Deal objective. 

The _salvation-by-confiscation-and-consolidation ad- 
vocates are attempting to pass off a palliative as a real 
remedy. The patient doubtless needs this palliative 
to some degree—but the palliative will not cure him. 
What will cure him is statesmanship, and nothing less 
—political statesmanship which will put an end to 
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public expenditures for transportation plant for which 
users are not required to pay; political statesmanship 
which will adjust the tax burden to reasonable propor- 
tions; labor statesmanship which, while protecting 
union members from unfair treatment, will nevertheless 
recognize that a day’s wage deserves a day’s work and 
that the investor’s dollar is no less necessary to rail- 
roading than the employee’s work and deserves at 
least enough consideration in dividing the proceeds to 
attract added dollars into railroad investment ; manage- 
rial statesmanship, which will recognize that the first 
duty of management is the protection of the financial 
interests of railroad owners, and that the protection 
of these interests may occasionally demand courageous 
militancy; and, lastly, regulatory statesmanship which 
will not run away from responsibility to do its part in 
protecting railway revenues simply because it has op- 
portunities for “passing the buck.” 

Statesmanship requires realism, honesty, intelligence, 
courage. If these qualities exist in sufficient supply 
among political leaders, labor executives, railroad execu- 
tives and regulatory authorities, or any of them, the 
fact is extremely slow in becoming evident. If they 
will get down to business, dismissing once and for all 
the vain hope that some easy and comfortable solution 
will be found, solution of the railroad problem will 
begin, and not until then. 

Anemia, or starvation, or whatever the proper name 
is for the railroads’ disease, it is at least not the kind 
of trouble to yield to timid and vacillating evasion of 
realities; and the case requires the attention, not of 
one doctor alone, but of all who have long experience 
with the patient and who genuinely desire his survival. 
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“Bad as the situation looks today,” M. J. Gormley, ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president of the A. A. R., told a 
group of Springfield, Mass., business men on March 25, 
“I am still optimistic enough to believe that finally the 
government will see that the real solution of the problem 
is an increase in the price of transportation. I believe 
that when this situation is thoroughly understood by the 
public, it will result in a pressure upon the government 
and the regulating authorities to do what ought to be done 
to bring about an increase in the price of transportation. 
The problem can not be solved in any other way.” 

Mr. Gormley said that included in the solution of the 
transportation problem should be the establishment of a 
national transportation policy which, among other things, 
will provide for the following: 


1. Liberalization of the consolidation policy on the part 
of the government so as to permit consolidations going 
forward along natural evolutionary lines subject to ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


2. Regulation of all means of transportation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to provide a fair com- 
petitive basis between all forms of transportation. The 
Motor Carrier Act was a step in the right direction, but 
waterways and all other forms of transportation should be 
included under the Commission’s jurisdiction. 





Higher Rates Still the Answer, Says Gormley 


3. A definite direction by Congress to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which will insure a rate level that 
will provide a credit base which will permit the continua- 
tion of the spending of large sums for modernization of 
plant. 


4. Putting under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a requirement for certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity before transportation facilities of any kind can be 
expanded—along the lines of the law now covering ex- 
tension of railroads. 


5. A definite recognition by governmental authorities 
that there must be no increased expenses saddled on the 
railroads by legislation or regulation which add nothing 
to the safety or efficiency of operation. 

“The depression plays a very important part in the 
present situation but that is not by any means’ the sole 
cause of the difficulty. The basic cause is the constant 
decrease in ton-mile receipts since 1921. The ton-mile 
revenue of Class I railways in 1921 stood at 1.275 cents 
and in 1937 at 0.935 cents, a difference of 26.7 per cent. 
The importance of this figure becomes more evident 
when it is realized that if the 1921 revenue per ton-mile 
had applied in 1937, the railroads would have received 
$1,225,000,000 more revenue than they did receive.” 
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New N. Y. C. Locomotives Show 


High Power Concentration 


Fifty 4-6-4 type, of which ten are 
streamline, develop 3,880 drawbar 
horsepower, an increase of 21 per 
cent over the preceding design 


EN streamline steam locomotives of the 4-6-4 type 

l are now being delivered to the New York Central 

by the American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives are the last to be delivered of an order of 
50 of the J-3a class, the exterior finish of the first 40 of 
which is of conventional character. The 40 non-stream- 
line locomotives were delivered during the latter part of 
1937 and some of them have already run approximately 
100,000 miles in service. 

The J-3a class locomotives mark a distinct advance 
both in proportions and in certain details of mechanical 
design from the earlier J-1 class 4-6-4 type locomotives, 
the first of which were delivered to the New York Cen- 
tral by the same builder in 1927. The boiler proportions 
have been materially changed by the insertion of a 43-in. 
combustion chamber, and by reducing the length of the 
smokebox to permit moving the tube sheet 25 in. for- 
ward. The length over the tube sheets has been reduced 
by 18 in. to 19 ft. The boiler pressure has been in- 
creased from 225 Ib. to 275 lb. per sq. in. 

These modifications have effected a_ considerable 
change in the distribution of heating surface and have 
effected an increase in boiler capacity of approximately 
10 per cent with an accompanying increase in boiler 
efficiency of about the same amount. By the use of alloy 
steel in the boiler shell courses and care in the design 
of details throughout the locomotive the total weight of 
the engine has been increased only 0.4 per cent, while 
the weight on drivers has been increased approximately 
3 per cent, as compared with the most recent J-1 design. 
The drawbar horsepower and fuel efficiency character- 
istics are shown graphically in two of the illustrations. 

In dynamometer tests the new J-3a locomotives have 
developed a maximum indicated horsepower of 4,700 at 
80 m. p. h. and a maximum drawbar horsepower of 
3,880 at 65 m. p. h. The J-1 locomotives in a number 
of tests developed a maximum indicated horsepower of 
3,950 at 65 m. p. h. and a maximum drawbar horsepower 
of 3,200 at 57%4 m. p. h., an increase in maximum draw- 
bar capacity of 21 per cent. At medium-capacity per- 
formance, burning 5,500 Ib. of dry coal, tests of the new 
locomotives show an equivalent evaporation of 63,000 
lb. per hour which compares with an equivalent evapora- 
tion of 57,500 lb. per hour for the J-1 locomotives at 
the same coal rate. This is an increase from an equiva- 
lent evaporation of 10.5 Ib. per pound of dry coal to 
11.5 Ib. per pound of dry coal, or 9.6 per cent. At the 
high combustion rate of 8,250 Ib. of dry coal per hour 
the new locomotives produce an equivalent evaporation 
of 89,000 Ib. as compared with 81,000 Ib. for the earlier 
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class. This is an increase in equivalent evaporation per 
pound of dry coal from 9.9 to 10.8, or 9.1 per cent. A\l- 
though the boilers of the new locomotives have less 
superheating surface than those of the earlier class, 
largely because of the shorter tubes, they consistently 
show 30 and 40 deg. F. higher superheat at medium and 
high rates of boiler output, respectively. 

In the range of average dynamometer horsepower 
(from 2,000 to 2,300) the new locomotives develop a 
drawbar horsepower with from 3.4 lb. of dry coal at 
2,000 hp. to 3.25 Ib. of dry coal at 2,300 hp. The loco- 
motives of the earlier design showed approximately a 
flat dry coal rate of 4 lb. throughout this horsepower 
range. 


The Boiler 


With the insertion of the combustion chamber the 
form of the boiler has been slightly changed from the 
straight-top type employed in the J-1 locomotives. The 
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inside diameter of the first course has been reduced 11% 4 
in. to 805g in. The second course is conical. The out- 
side diameter of the third course has been increased 37% 
in. to 91% in. The tube-sheet layout has been modified 
by the installation of a larger number of 21%4-in. tubes 
without, however, essentially changing the number of 
units in the Type E superheater. The reduction in the 


length of the tubes, however, has effected a reduction in 
The shell courses, the welt 
The dome, 


the superheating surface. 
strips and dome liner are of nickel steel. 





Among Other Details This View Shows the Timken 
Crosshead, the Lubricator and Lubricator Drive 
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which is on the conical course, is flanged of carbon steel. 

The inside firebox is completely welded. The inside 
and outside side sheets are welded to the mud ring at 
the corners and the outside sheet calking edges at both 
the throat-sheet and back-head seams are welded above 
the sixth row of staybolts from the mud ring. 

Both the front-tube-sheet and the back-head bracing 
are in the form of gussets, except for three points on the 
tube sheet and two points on the back head where clear- 
ances made necessary the use of rods. The back-head 
gussets are flanged and riveted directly to the wrapper 
sheet. The tube-sheet gussets are attached by angles to 
both the shell and the tube sheet itself. 

The fireboxs have extensive installations of F. B. C. 
telltale type flexible stays. These include all crown stays, 
except the middle six rows, and the entire back head, 
throat sheet and side sheets, except for the bottom row 
next to the mud ring. There are four combustion tubes 
through each side of the firebox, each so located as to 
be opposite a staybolt on the other side of the firebox. 

The brick arch is mounted on four arch tubes. The 
grates are of the Firebar type and coal is fed by a type 
H-T Standard stoker. The stoker engine is mounted at 


the rear end of the locomotive. 

The locomotive ‘is equipped with the Elesco type K40 
feedwater heater which is mounted within the top of the 
Recesses within the 


smokebox in front of the stack. 





The Engine Truck 





Main Driving Wheels of the Locomotives with Conventional Rods 


Main Driving Wheels of the Locomotives 
Fitted with Timken MRoller-Bearing Rods 
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The Boiler for the J-3a Class 4-6-4 Type Locomotives 


smokebox shell are provided for feedwater-heater pipe 
connections. The spark arrester is of the box type, en- 
closed with Draftac netting on the top and sides and 
with a solid bottom at the elevation of the top of the 
exhaust nozzle. 

There are steam separators on the dry pipes on these 
locomotives, those on half of the locomotives being the 
Tangential type and those on the other half being of the 
Dri-Steam type. Barco low-water alarms are fitted on 
all of the boilers. The American multiple throttle is 
built into the superheater head. 


Engine Bed and Running Gear 


The foundation of the locomotive is the General Steel 
Castings engine bed. Cast integral with the bed are the 
cylinders and back cylinder heads, the brackets for the 
air compressors, the guide yoke, the valve-gear-frame 
crosstie, pads for the driver-brake cylinders and reverse 
gear, and attachments for the stoker engine and cab 
brackets. The front bumper beam and the pilot are sepa- 
rate steel castings. The pilot includes a pocket for the 
counterbalanced disappearing coupler. 

The boiler is supported by sliding shoes at the front 
corners of the mud ring and by expansion plates below 
the back head. Waist sheets are located at the guide 
yoke, at the valve-motion support, and between the sec- 
ond and third pairs of drivers. The main reservoirs are 
of Cor-Ten steel and are mounted in Economy combina- 
tion reservoir and pipe brackets, supported from the 
boiler. The running boards are supported on separate 
brackets attached directly to the boiler shell. 

The driving wheels are of the General Steel Castings 
Boxpok type on 25 locomotives and the Scullin disc type 


on the remaining 25. They are mounted on normalized 
carbon-vanadium steel axles, hollow bored to 3% in. 
diameter. The driving-journal bearings are fitted with 
Timken roller bearings in single-piece housings. The 
pedestal faces in the bed casting are parallel and are 
provided with cast-steel shoes faced with rolled-bronze 
liners welded in place. The pedestal caps are of alloy 
steel. The driving springs have reverse camber with 
conventional equalization. 

The four-wheel engine trucks are of the Commonwealth 
equalized type with inside journal bearings. The truck 
frame is of special design to permit the carrying of the 
brake cylinder under the bolster in a sleeve which is an 
integral part of the frame. The Timken roller bearings 
are mounted in one-piece housings. 

The trailer trucks are of the Commonwealth four- 
wheel type with outside journals which are fitted with 
Timken roller-bearing boxes. The Timken lateral-mo- 
tion device is applied on the front trailer boxes. A 
Franklin C-2 type booster is installed on the trailer, the 
exhaust from which is discharged through the tank to 
the atmosphere. 

The engine truck and front trailer wheels are rolled 
steel, while the rear trailer wheels have steel-tired cast- 
steel centers. Engine-truck axles are normalized carbon- 
vanadium steel, while trailing-truck axles are carbon 
steel. The rear trailer axle and the engine-truck axles 
are hollow bored. All Timken bearings are equipped 
with automatic heat indicators. 


Driving Gear and Motion Work 


The rods and crank pins on 45 of the locomotives are 
conventional. On five of the streamline locomotives are 
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One of 40 Class J-3a 4-6-4 Type Passenger Locomotives Built for 
the New York Central by the American Locomotive Company 
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A Comparison of the Dry Coal per Dyna- 
mometer Horsepower-Hour of the J-le and 
J-3a Classes of the New York Central 


complete installations of Timken roller-bearing rods and 
crank pins. On all of the locomotives, however, the pis- 
tons, piston rods and crossheads, including the wrist pins, 
are of Timken design and special alloy steel. 

By the use of these parts the total weight of recipro- 
cating parts on each side of the locomotives has. been 
reduced to 1,000 lb. and the dynamic augment decreased 
by about 50 per cent of that of the J-1 class. With an 
overbalance of 134 lb. in the front and back driving 
wheels and 100 Ib. in the main driving wheels, the cal- 
culated dynamic augment at 90 m. p. h. is 8,100 Ib. in 
each of the front and back wheels and. 6,020 lb. in each 
of the main wheels. The revolving weights are cross- 
counterbalanced in all wheels. 

The guides are of the two-bar type with the Slid- 
Guide floating connection of the top guide at the cylinder 
head. The Timken two-piece crosshead, with a draw 
fit on tapered circumferential shoulders of the piston rod, 
has forged shoes of aluminum alloy. The crosshead con- 
tains a roller-bearing wrist-pin assembly. 

The main and side rods on 45 locomotives are of 
nickel steel. In the back end of the main rod and in 
the side-rod middle connection are three-piece bronze 
floating bushings with fixed bushings of Hunt-Spiller 
gun iron. The front and back side-rod bearings are 
bronze bushings, pressed in. 

On the 45 locomotives with plain crank-pin bearings 
the main crank pins are of normalized carbon-vanadium 
steel and the front and back crank pins are normalized 
and drawn carbon steel. The main pins are hollow 
bored to a diameter of 4 in.; the others, to 2% in. 

The cylinders and valve chambers are bushed with 
Hunt-Spiller gun iron. The pistons are fitted with 
L. F. M. bronze lip and ring cylinder packing, while the 
valves have Hunt-Spiller gun-iron bull rings and snap 
packing rings. King type rod packing is applied on pis- 
ton rods and valve stems. 





Interior of the Cab of One of the Streamline Locomotives 
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Drawbar Pull and Drawbar Horsepower Character- 
istics of the J-3a Class 4-6-4 Type Locomotives 


All of the locomotives have Baker valve gears and 
Loco Valve Pilots. On the five streamline locomotives 
on which the Timken roller-bearing rods are installed 
Multirol needle bearings have also been applied in the 
valve motion. 

The Franklin Precision type reverse gear is mounted 
on the engine bed on the longitudinal center line of the 
locomotive. By the use of spiral gear boxes and universal 
and spline slip joints the operating shaft is carried from 
the cab along the side of the firebox to the reverse-gear 
cylinder under the boiler with complete flexibility of 
adjustment to changing length due to the expansion and 
contraction of the boiler. The boiler mounting of the 
reverse-gear cylinder is particularly difficult to maintain 
satisfactorily because of the constantly changing thrust 
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April 2, 1938 





The Six-Wheel Tender Truck 


reactions to which the boiler studs are subjected when 
the locomotive is in service. The engine bed provides a 
better anchorage and relieves the boiler of these stresses. 
Furthermore, the location of the reverse gear on the 
longitudinal center line of the locomotive, so that the 
connection to the reverse shaft is at a point midway be- 
tween the two valve gears, equalizes any distortion of 
valve events which may be caused by torsional strains 
in the shaft. 


Lubrication 


A force-feed lubricator is installed on each of the 
locomotives. Four feeds lead to the cylinders and valves, 
two to the guides, one to the air compressors and one to 
the stoker engine. The Nathan Type DV 24-pint lubri- 
cator is on half of the order and the Detroit 32-pint 
lubricator on the other half. The Nathan atomizers are 
used on all of the locomotives. 

Alemite soft-grease fittings are extensively applied. 
They are used on the valve gear, on the radial buffer, on 
the reverse gear, on the main and side rods, on the 
valve-stem crossheads, on the trailer spring-hanger pins, 
on the water-scoop piston rod, and on such auxiliaries 
as the Elesco feedwater pump and the speed recorder 
connections. 

On all of the locomotives equipped with plain-bearing 
rods and crank pins there are air connections for use 
with a portable pneumatic grease gun with which the rods 
are lubricated. 


The Cab 


Aluminum alloy has been used extensively on these 
locomotives. The cabs and running boards of all but 10 
of the non-streamline locomotives were built of this 
material, while Cor-Ten steel was used in the construc- 
tion of the cabs and running boards of the remaining lo- 


comotives. The cabs and running boards of the 10 
streamline locomotives are also of aluminum alloy, as 
are the cylinder and valve-chamber casings on all loco- 
motives. The hand rails are of aluminum pipe. Alumi- 
num is also used for the dome casing, safety-valve and 
steam-turret casings, and cab gage board. 

The No. 8ET brake equipment was furnished by the 
New York Air Brake Company. The brake is modified 
to include the electro-pneumatic and speed-governor con- 
trol for use with cars equipped with the H. S. C. type 
brakes. The brake valve is pedestal mounted. 

Brake shoes are applied on the engine truck and the 
rear pair of trailer wheels as well as on the drivers. 
The braking ratio on the drivers and engine truck is 60 
per cent and on the trailer 45 per cent. 

The locomotives are fitted with the General Railway 
Signal train control. Graham-White sanders are applied. 
The sand capacity is 27 cu. ft. 


The Streamline Locomotive 


The streamline locomotives are finished to the design 
of Henry Dreyfuss, offer relatively little interference to 
access to running gear and motion work, and weigh only 
5,500 lb. more than the conventional design. The stream- 
lining consists of the lagging and jacketing of the smoke- 
box with a bullet nose type of covering over the front 
end and a housing over the top of the boiler extending 
forward from the cab to include the smoke stack, with 
air openings at the front for smoke-lifting purposes. 
The headlight is located at the middle of an aluminum 
crest which follows the contour of the bullet nose along 
the vertical center line of the locomotive from the hous- 
ing which covers the top of the boiler to the shrouding 
which covers the space under the smokebox. This shroud- 
ing also covers the pilot. At the sides it extends only 
as far as the steps from the bumper beam to the running 
board. Below the running board, beginning at a point 
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approximately half way back, is an apron which con- 
forms roughly to the line of the throat sheet and mud 
ring and extends back to the rear of the cab. 

A housing which covers the sides of the tender coal 
space conforms to the curve of the cab roof. An inward- 
curving skirt is dropped below each side of the tender 
approximately to the centers of the tender truck wheels. 

Above the running boards the boiler jacket, shrouding 
and cab are finished in light gray Duco. The under- 
neath parts, including the frames, trucks and other parts 
are finished in a darker tone of gray with aluminum 
finish on the driving wheels. The front cylinder -head 
and valve-chamber casings are in the natural aluminum 
color. The main and side rods, as well as the valve-mo- 
tion rods, are polished. Lettering and the striping on 
the tender are in aluminum. There are two longitudinal 
stripes in blue on the sides of the tender, one above and 
one below the aluminum striping and lettering. The 
background of the emblem on the front shrouding is also 
in blue. 

There are relatively few changes in the location of 
equipment about the locomotive as the result of the 
streamlining. The turbo-generator has been moved from 
the top of the boiler to a bracket on the engine bed just 
ahead of the trailer truck on the right side, opposite the 





Hatchway Leading from the Rear of the Tank to the 
Filling-Hole Cover on the Streamline Locomotives—The 
Trap Door Opens Over the Train-Control Equipment 


location of the feedwater pump. The bell has also been 
removed from the top of the boiler and placed under the 
pilot. 


The Tender 


The tender tank is built up on a Commonwealth water- 
bottom cast-steel underframe. The water capacity ‘is 
14,000 gallons and the large coal space carries 30 tons. 
A coal pusher is installed. 

The tender trucks are of the Commonwealth six-wheel 
type with rolled-steel wheels. The tender axles are fitted 
with SKF roller-bearing boxes. Clasp brakes are ap- 
plied on the trucks, with body-mounted cylinders. 

All air and steam lines have Barco flexible connections 
between the engine and tender. The Vapor flexible me- 
tallic steam-heat connection is applied at the rear end of 
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the tender. The tender drawbar is equipped with the 
Waugh rubber draft gear. The streamline locomotive 
tenders are equipped with A. A. R. tight-lock couplers 
furnished by the National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Company. 

The principal dimensions, weights and proportions are 
shown in one of the tables. 





General Dimensions, Weights and Proportions of the New York 
Central 4-6-4 Type Locomotives 


CT, SESS a etn CRE REA POP Sond ne" oe ee a New York Central 
BU asa sea lc eae cae Wicca aveierd Scieicaledd American Locomotive 
Type of locomotive 4-6-4 
I octane hn cos ois lave ala wna aie wine bin die'¥ e <0 J-3a 
RN IS Fat aiia tos elec retcls Gin eapanans rs Stara accua's evelané. cone 1937 
NN aa a, vara ux ctavanege orc es tatarete ava Bosh eco @' siaisla-e #0 
Dimensions: 
Height to top of stack, ft. and in. .......... 15-1 
Height to center of boiler, ft. and in. 10 
Width overall, in. 
Cylinder centers, in. 
Weights in working order, Ib.: 
MERON SUNOS Ure ca ce Pet vote tte iat dla ro ia: as ar eco eine gigs 00> 
IR Ne nes nig ors ab sa tetteca vSiaisiealg ws Sesese 
On trailing truck 
Total engine 
WIENS Fatpiana sinc yaks ee bathers ake Oe Ses ws soso es 
Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 
PONE ox acter stave Wises na it eavaib sore me 4 aia a pave eos 14-0 
NER a ciate ne ele g Ga oo ieceeninio tis Seuisin Coe wia'e ales 14-0 
RNS NINN ros cates nica iovaratatineeiala erstan tecnica 40-4 
Engine and tender, total 2.0.0 sccccceeceoeses 83-7 
Wheels, diameter outside tires, in.: 
PMN eh inshc eieic’ele eiccale eae Sh aslels Wisi de 60-00% 79 
Front truck 
Trailing truck 
Engine: 
Cylinders, number, diam. and stroke, in. .... 2.2 
Valve gear, type 
Valves, piston type, size, in. 
Maximum travel, in. 
Steam lap, in. 
Exhaust clearance, in. 
PRN NLS Goat ae ame caccc ot aG tna Weise bow o'8.0ie 
Cut-off in full gear, per cent 
Booster 
Boiler: 
PR oat aa iret atta ra ii agbliesesesarpuaiaiy'ase.s Gow ard erie aie % 
Steam pressure, Ib. per sq. in. 
Diameter, first ring, inside, in. 
Diameter, largest, outside, in. 
Firebox length, in. 
Ok, a ee eee 90% 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, back, in. ... 68 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, front, in. .. 391 
Combustion chamber length, in. ............ 43 
Arch tubes, number and diam., in. 
Tubes, number and diam., in. 
Flues, number and diameter ............... 183-3 
Length over tube sheets, ft. and in. .......... 19-0 
Net gas area through tubes and flues, sq. ft... 8.93 
I cacharsteiaterctata Gis oreieie Grace a lcalarnGiaih seen ie kone 
RNS or Gi acereicistocentinrete wie oro ibrele aiatin biaisiersce e's 
Grate aw a tala igre Wie eek a ages ble ae Cee Seed Firebar. rocking 
en I Ot Noss holes ca on ane'e o:8ikeoery wee 8 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and comb. chamber 
Arch tubes 
Firebox, 
Tubes and flues 
Evaporative, total 
Superheating 
Comb. evap. and superheat. ......cccccccccces 
Feedwater heater, type 
Tender: 
SS AN II fa raisartsa cv gS'a 5s 0a sak stn acare'g-0-0leiv.07s 
Water capacity, gal. 
Fuel capacity, tons 
I a iasia sa boa en 0 4 oo oo ore corereve pine ed a wie eese 
I IR aicic ges cnisine ave sc awe os-ee-s 
General data, estimated: 
Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent, lb... 43,44( 
Rated tractive force, booster ...........e0..- 
Total rated tractive force, 1D. ......00cccceees. 55,54 
Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + weight engine, per cent.. 54.45 
Weight on drivers -+ tractive force 51 
Weight of engine + evaporat. heat. surface... 85.95 
Weight of engine — comb. heat. surface 
Boiler proportions: 
Firebox heat. surface, 
surface 
Tube-flue heat. surface, per cent comb. heat. 
surface } 
Superheat. surface, per cent comb. heat surface 29 
Firebox heat. surface + grate area .......... 4 
Tube-flue heat. surface + grate area ........ } 
Superheat. surface -- grate area 
Comb. heat. surface + grate area 
Gas area, tubes-flues + grate area 
Evaporat. heat. surface -- grate area 
Tractive force + - grate ATER . 2.0.0 ceccccces 
Tractive force -- evaporat. heat. surface 
Tractive force — comb. heat. surface fea 
Tractive force x diam. drivers -—- comb. heat. 
GRE io Nine see eae eRe amewarks Sones 578.5 
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Passenget 


196,000 
66,000 
98,000 

360.000 

314,300 


Franklin Ty pe ( 


Conical connect 
era hae aaa aew 275 
wees retoonees 805% 
eeoccccssecccecs 9] 
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Partial List of Equipment and Materials on the New York Central 
4-6-4 Type Locomotives 


Boiler and firebox steel 


Nickel alloy 


eeee eee eee eee ete 
Paint 


Staybolt iron ......... 


Flexible staybolt iron . 


Hollow staybolts 


Flexible staybolts 
Steel tubes and flues, 
Electrunite 


Tubes and flues, Hot- 


Fire brick 


Smokebox netting, Draftac 
Smokebox drain valves 

Smokebox blower fittings 

Front-end hinges 

Front-end inspection plugs 
Superheater 

Tangential steam drier, Elesco ... 


Dri-Steam separators, Type N-S .. 
Throttle header 
Universal joints 
Piping and fittings, wrought iron. . 


Pipe elbows and tees; unions ... 
Pipe clamping system 


Pipe insulation, Insutape 
Copper pipe connections 


Feedwater heater, Elesco K40 .... 

Feedwater strainer 

Vertical check valves, 
heater 


feedwater 


(35) Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

(15) Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., New York 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

(20) Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y. 

(30) Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago 

(5) Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, we 

(13) Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y 

(32) Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago 

Falls Hollow Stay Bolt Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio 

Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 


(25) Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


(a5) Mottenal Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 


es. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
io 
General Refractories Co., Philadelphia, 
P. 


a. 

The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Huron Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
(40) The Okadee Company, Chicago 
Huron Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Superheater Company, New York 
(25) The Superheater Company, New 


ork 
(25) Dri-Steam Valve Sales 
New York 
American Throttle Co., New York 
Locomotive Equipment Division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Reading Iron Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cohoes Rolling Mill Co., sane, Se A 
Corley Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., 
New Yor 
Union jp Pomel & Rubber Co., Chicago 
The Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, 
hio 
Comee “—"~ 


Corp., 


Steel Corp., Pitts- 


rgh, 
(17), Tohin. tm ille Sales Corp., New 
Ambler, 


(17) ee & Mattison Co., 
(16) ; nited States Gypsum Co., Chi- 


cago 
The Superheater Company, New York 
The Okadee Company, Chicago 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
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The Water-Bottom Tender Frame 


Injector and boiler check 
Deck sprinkler, cold water 


Blow-off valves and cocks 
Continuous blow-down valve 
Blower pipe elbow 


Washout and arch-tube plugs .... 


Stoker and coal pusher 
Firedoor, Butterfly type 


Grates, Firebar 


13600 GALS 


Nathan Mfg. Co., New York 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., 
New York 

The Okadee Company, 

National Aluminate Corp., 

Barco. Manufacturing Co., 

Huron Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Standard Stoker Co., Inc., New York 

Franklin Railway Supply Ce, Bae, 
New York 

Waugh Equipment Co., New York 


Inc., 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 


28 TONS 


5445 


Rear of the Streamline Tender 
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Ashpans 


Cab plates: 
MES chs shee eased owe baaawitres 


Aluminum 


Cab lining .......... sieveee eee 
Brass sash, side cab windows .... 


Cab clear vision windows ........ 
Laminated glass in windshields— 


clear vision and front cab 
doors and side windows ..... 


Cab curtains, Mulehide 
Seat BOE CHENIONS 6 occccscccwcee 


ec ree ee ee 


Running board: 
RR ere re ee 


Pee RO eee 


Steam gages and safety valves ... 


Steam chest relief valves 
Water gages; water gage guard .. 
Water-gage lamp 

Water columns and fittings; water 


gage drain valves ........... 
Loco Valve Pilot and speed re- 
CE ntinsovinas aeareuwes<4 
Low water alarm ...ccccccecsess 


Miscellaneous cocks and valves 


Steam heat; steam-heat connections 
rear of tender ........+++00+ 
Whistle operating equipment 


WE GA nko Giwawesses Peres 
er ‘ 
Headlight; headlight generator; 
electrical fittings; cab lamps.. 
Back-up lamp, tender ......... 7 
Marker lamps ....cccccccscccece 
ee eee eee ere ee 
Cylinder port plugs ..........+-- 
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General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 


stone, Pa. 


(10) United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiaries, New York 


(40*) Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Insulite .Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. M. Edwards, Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
The Prime Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


(25) Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Toledo, Ohio 

(25) Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lehon Co., Chicago 

Sponge Rubber Products Co., 


Co., 


Derby, 


onn. 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pas 


(10) United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiaries, New York 

(40*) Aluminum Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Locomotive Equipment Divicion of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


America, 


New York Air Brake Co., New York 
The Okadee Company, Chicago 
Pyle-National Co., Chicago 


Nathan Mfg. Co., New York 


Valve Pilot Corporation, New York 

Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 

(37) Ohio Injector Company of Illi- 
nois, Chicago 

(13) Walworth Company, New York 


Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago 

Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago 

Railway Service and Supply Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

— Sander Corp., Roanoke, 
a. 

Pyle-National Co., Chicago 

Handlan, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

(40) Handlan, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Okadee Company, Chicago 

Huron Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 





The Front of the Tender of One of the Streamline 
Locomotives Showing the Mechanism for Operat- 


Cylinder bushings; piston - valve 
bushings; valve bu'l rings; 
a packing rings; outer rod 
ea Ee ee 

Piston and piston rods .......... 

Ring packing, bronze lip and ring. 


Piston-rod and valve-stem packing, 
MONE i oc ocxsaeowaiclaie-g) sateen 3c % 


Valve miar: Baber... sansacswoss 
ROWER EE ohio vip 0's Gre a seen 


OIE, 5s dis scsi rareming wre Wena Arete 


Top guides, floating type; main and 


eg I Pe ee ee 
ee ROME ohcishiencienss ses 
Bovster. Fyge CF cvccsiwiciwdewwee 
Engine bed, pilot and bumper 
(front Of ENGINE) 6 occcscces 
Wind sheets: 
BONED, Se ate e aren ao Oe scale arate alate 
PEO, oi cians tiaaa tis 
Matleable CASUMES. ..ccceivcceseae 
Aluminum cylinder, steam chest 
and dome casings ........<« 
as eee er ae 
Wheels: 
BEE asdiviascee ysieurea sete aeneire 
PN PES ick Saccswie cass 


Roller-bearing rods and crank pins; 
lateral - motion device, front 
trailer box; engine and trailer- 
truck bearings; driving-axle 
ee re 


Engine bolt iron ..............- 
Engine and trailer trucks, Com- 

MIMI a. oe -5)51 eek ook 2 
trailer- 


Engine-truck and_ front 


TEOCIE WIERIE 6c 6500-010 :6-0103 e000 
Rear trailer-truck wheels ........ 
Steel bushings—engine, trailer and 

tender trucks; spring rigging. 
SHOUD: isc: icc s pene aoc eterace 


Riailiad Wee, TOS dancin is ccssene 


Draft gear, rubber . 
Coupler, front of engine ......... 


Uncoupling unit, Imperial, Type B 
LOCK QUIS 6 ciccicciccses PORE er 


Drawbar between engine and tend- 
er, Unit Safety .....c.ss0. es 


Steam and air connections between 
engine and tender, Type 4V. 
Air-brake equipment 
Foundation brakes .:.......---++- 
Train control 


Lubricators, force feed 


PENNS os cu s.0 wp wie amie sae ees 
Grease fittings 


ROME NINN orate wiorranivwic- amaqiedctesie 7 


Tender: 
Frame; Commonwealth six-wheel 
trucks 


TE aieceracsinaie a Sa eee ee 


Accle-hox beasings: o.c¢000606e4e0 
Simplex clasp and body brakes. . 
Re GND i kcacaev oes ie 


COMBINE xd ce dieaunaresws pone 


Dust guards for tight-lock coup- 

are Py ne pty ey Pe 
Draft gear 
Water-level 


indicator 


Tank filling-hole latch ......... 
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Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corpora 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio 

The Locomotive Finished Material ¢ 
Atchison, Kan. 

The U. S. Metallic Packing Co., Phil 
adelphia, Pa. 

Pilliod Co., New York 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., In 
New York ‘ 

The Timken Roller Bearing ( 
Canton, Ohio 

American Locomotive Co., New York 

(45) Magnus Metal Corpor: ition, New 
ork 

Franklin Pailway Supply Co., Ine., 
New York } 

General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy 
stone, Pa. 

(10) United States Steel Corporation 


Subsidiaries, New York 

(40*) Aluminum Co. of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pratt & Letchworth Co., Inc., Buffal 
a: 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh 
Fe. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, New 
York 


(25) General Steel 
__Eddystone, Pa. 
(25) Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Castings Corp., 


The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, 


Canton, Ohio 
Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y 
General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy 
stone, Pa. ; 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, M 


Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


(30) American Locomotive Co.. Rail 
way Steel Spring Div., New York 

(20) Crucible Steel Co. of Ameri a, 
New York 

(25) American Locomotive Co., Rail- 
way Steel Spring Div., New York 


(25) Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Pa. 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., 
New York 

Waugh Equipment Co., New 

National Malleable and Steel Castings 
‘o., Cleveland, Ohio 

Union Metal Products Co., Chic: 

Scientific Production Corp.. New York 

Grip Nut Co., Chicago 


Bethlehem, 


Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc.. 
New York 
Sarco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
New York Air Brake Co., New York 
American Brake Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


— one Signal Co., Rochester, 


(25) Nathan Mfg. Co., New York 
(25) Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, 
_ .Mich. 

Nathan Mfg. Co., New York 


Alemite Div. 
_ , Chicago 
Universal 


Stewart-Warner Corp., 


Lubricator Systems, Oak 
mont, Pa. 
General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 


(25) Carnegie - Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Steel Cx rp., 


(25) American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio 
SKF Industries, Philadelphia, Pa 


American Steel Foundries, ‘Chicag 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New York 

National Malleable and Steel Castings 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
(10) Tuco Products Corp., New York 
Waugh Equipment Co., New York 


Locomotive Equipment Division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ramapo Ajax Corp., New York 





ing the Hinged Hatches Over the Coal Space 


* Including streamline locomotives. 











$1,184,175,000 For Railway 
Supplies And Equipment In 1937 


Western lines spend largest division of earnings— 
Short lines add $31,000,000—January, 1938, - 


dullest month in twenty-four 


the closing months of last year, purchases of ma- 

terials and equipment by the railroads of the 
United States reached the imposing total of $1,184,175,- 
000, according to comprehensive statistics just completed 
by the Railway Age—an increase of approximately 
$112,375,000, or 10.5 per cent, over 1936, and an in- 
crease of approximately $736,451,000, or 164 per cent 
over the corresponding buying in 1932. 

These figures include all the railroads and are pub- 
lished at this time with statistics just released by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, A. A. R., covering its 
summary of materials and supplies purchased by the 
Class I railroads. This paper’s figures are compiled 
from more or less completely classified statements of 
materials purchased by railroads operating 99 per cent 
of the Class I mileage, supplemented by similar state- 
ments from more than 100 separately operated short 
lines, switching and terminal companies, and this paper’s 
revised records of orders placed by the railroads in 1937 
for cars and locomotives. The purchases of materials 
include the cost of and freight on all material received 
by the railroads during the year from commercial firms, 
but exclude bills for heat, light, electrical energy and 
services, and undetermined amounts of materials fur- 
nished by contractors of railroad construction, also un- 
reported purchases made by or for railroad-controlled 
bus and trucking companies. The purchases of equip- 
ment represent orders for cars and locomotives from 
builders, valued on the basis of average equipment prices. 
Materials and equipment for locomotives and cars built 


D it cto severe declines in railway buying during 


in railroad shops are included in the materials reported 
by the railroads. 


$892,000,000 From Manufacturers 


Materials and supplies purchased by the Class I rail- 
roads totaled $979,767,831, as compared with $822,- 
303,789 in 1936. The corresponding purchases by short 








Annual Purchases—Supplies and Equipment 


Materials Equipment 
received ordered Total Total 
from from from including 
mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fuel; fuel; 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Crass I RAILROADS 
SS eee $991,795 $397,121 $1,388,916 $336,805 $1,725,721 
Ae ee 727,223 146,471 873,694 308,277 1,181,971 
ee 451,651 28,873 480,524 243,349 723,873 
ere 268,100 2,623 270,723 177,000 447,723 
Oe 266,846 5,857 272,703 180,904 453,607 
Pe” sWeeSims 395,012 66,850 461,862 209,488 671,350 
TREE sede sau 365,830 35,696 401,526 228,720 630,246 
>, rere 555,841* 222,594 778,435 266,463 1,044,898 
er 697 ,402* 173,320 870,722 282,366 1,153,088 
Att RAILROADS 
— 573,569* 222,594 796,163 275,637 1,071,800 
DU esesans 718,828" 173,320 892,148 292,026 1,184,174 





* Includes materials otherwise unclassified for equipment building and 


electrification on the Pennsylvania. 
+ Coal and fuel oil. 








lines and switching companies totaled $31,085,990. as 
compared with $26,901,536 in 1936. The value of new 
cars and locomotives ordered from builders was approxi- 













Materials Purchased 
by Railroads in 1937. 
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A Comparison Between the Purchases for Various Classes of Materials and Supplies in 1937, Showing the Increases Over 1936 
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| mately $173,320,000, as compared with $222,594,000 in ot Percent é 
| 1936. Purchases of equipment, materials and supplies, ~ a Cp 
exclusive of fuel, from manufacturers (all railroads) hs Be. __— 
totaled $892,148,000, as compared with $796,163,000 in e. cence B. & Me. 
1936—an increase of approximately $96,000,000, or 12 3S Pi ap C 
per cent. Q 2 — N.Y.N.H. aH 
The fuel bill of all the railroads in the United States, a —— y elegy tec 
as nearly as it can be determined from the reported ta —— Carb. & Ind. 
figures, totaled $303,199,568, as compared with $280,- 5 _— Re 
571,135 in 1936. The 1937 total included $223,551,000 Z = D. hl 
of bituminous coal, as compared with $216,636,000 in pe: 3 | D.&T.S.L. 
1936 ; $67,176,000 of fuel oil, as compared with $52,304,- 4 = et 
000 in 1936; and $5 : ates —s eH 
0 in ; ani $5,438,000 of gasoline, as compared 4 oe L.vH.R 
with $3,920,000 in 1936. = | a 
The same roads purchased i ] S © | ee sae, 
Pp ed approximately $108,782,- 8 o | SS Montour 
000 of forest products, as compared with $82,544,000 in xs v— oe Sys. 
1936, the 1937 total including $61,577,000 for crossties, Z o| = NvOeW. ’ 
as compared with $45,778,000 in 1936; $7,070,000 of 3 3. PM. 
bridge and switch ties, as compared with $5,811,000 in 0 Pe WVa 
1936; and $36,352,000 of timber and lumber, as com- ® or P.S. x N 
pared with $28,903,000 in 1936. A — haa 
= MG A.C. # Y. 
| & =e B. & 0. 
$365,000,000 For Iron and Steel § Bure: CeET 
- as ee C.%1.M 
Purchases of iron and steel totaled $365,344,000 last e oo — ear Ni | 
year, as compared with $284,958,000 in 1936. In these o 5 5 ao bret | 
totals are $45,701 ,000 of delivered rail, as compared with z ° | _— EJ uve | 
‘ $38,551,000 in 1936; $31,203,000 of wheels, tires and ;| —— 
5 {—— W: Md 
1 J Purch i i 3 = cro. 
, anuary Purchases—Materials and Supplies a 0° ES== N. eW. 
3 ; f Other Total 5 o ¢ sere tec R.F. & P 
3 Fuel Rail Crossties material Total less fuel — 2. Va 
7 (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) $ 0) A.B. ¥C 
30 i. $31,275 $14,400 $9,819 $57,006 $112,500 $81,225 = 77 — A.C.L 
16 SD ictetien 31,235 9.215 10,375 61,675 112,500 81,265 s ™ C.eW.C 
8 1931 sees, 23,280 5.004 7,953 34.763 71,000 47.720 " ee € of Ga | 
i ieeeeeeeee | —— cats 
ts iis 17,320 1,542 2:063 23,873 += «44.798 ~—-27.478 = ern Col. x Green 
00 | eetetenes 20,800 965 2080 21.605 45.450 24.650 : 4 | —— E.C. 
74 16 <...5es 21,859 1,107 3,027 29.656 ~=—-55,649 «33.790 a. ; | Ga. & Fla 
1937. eseee 26,054 3,128 3.923 46.862 79.967 53.913 a a G.M.&N 
? 1938" vee, 22,375 1,221 4,471 27,708 $8,772 33,397 e “ omnia 1. C. 
* Subject to revision. c a — Mies. ¢ 
2 2 % 
_ . 5 — N.G. x SbL 
= axles, as compared with $25,178,000 in 1936; $14,016,000 ~~ aancnmesnanaaal SAL 
ae of frogs, switches and crossings, as compared with $8,- & a - 
ty 870,000 the previous year; and $37,225,000 of track 3 . —_ cen Ww 
fastenings as compared with $32,565,000 in 1936. ° a. ee C.G.W. | 
Other purchases of iron 2 i i a 2 —— 3 yet 
— ota Pr co iro and steel in 1937 included $31,- a a C.St.P.M.&0. | 
896, of bars and sheets, compared with $25,309,000 = is DM.elR. | 
in 1936; $21,230,000 of forgings and shapes for cars a Bs ————_ at W. | 
and locomotives, as compared with $14,012,000 the pre- Ey ) = Cee 
vious year ; $19,255,000 of signal, interlocking, telegraph g =e SOO, | 
and telephone materials, as compared with $12,745,000 — ——— Meet | 
sn 1936. é ; “ | — - M. & St.L 
in ; and $12,154,000 of bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., as = c= w.F | 
compared with $11,120,000 the previous year. The rail- ad —=S== oh 7: 
roads also bought $64,324,000-of locomotive and car 9g a Alton | 
castings in 1937, as compared with $48,979,000 the pre- 5 & MONE OB a 
P vious year ; $6,867,000 of track and roadway tools; $7,- 5 + | mane CR iy? | 
“ 164,000 of pipe and fittings; and more than $13,000,- @ 2. | jen ag hg og 
a 000 of hardware and small tools. A i Dak ew 
Expenditures for lubricating and illuminating oils g a) —-- Nev. Nor 
and grease and other oil house products totaled $19,970,- & mse 5.P- Pac Sys 
000 last year, as compared with $17,902,000 in 1936, ¥ a4 | ————_—— U.P. Sys ” 
and approximately $28,272,000 was spent for non-ferrous — ee WP 
metals, as compared with $22,051,000 in 1936. Ele 8 |= B-R1 | 
trical materials totaled $17,812,000, as compared with se aes: | 
$13,532,000 the previous year; while the purchases last =e | Mo, © Ark | 
| year also included $20,028,000 of materials and supplies ‘Fs MKT. 
* _ dining cars, as compared with $17,118,000 in 1936; 0 § ———j SS 
$*,369,000 of rubber and leather goods, as compared 7 — StL. SW | 
wth $7,263,000 in 1936; and $32,904,000 of glass, paint, 3 ein T rN 0 | 
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Per 
Per cent 

™ im Fuel In- cent of 
100 crease in oper. 
ver cre Se ev 
ee Material and Supplies 1937 1936 1936 1937 1937 
eS. eee $1,473,682 $996,603 $477,079 47 17.0 
o © nm. St. PS. 3. & MM. 3,440,554 2,620,286 820,268 31 12.4 
» January Purchases be oe es Sy Seen 373,730 278,097 95.633 30 14.0 
a 1929-1938 OS a en 238,117 129,898 108,219 8 25.6 
9 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... 3,771,321 2,594,362 1,176,959 4 11.7 
Q 6 Missouri — coecee 21,026,080 25,978,951 —4,152.871 1 23.6 
5 _ eS aes 150,486 132,805 17,681 13 13.3 
s Mobile & Ohio ......... 1,943,091 1,495,566 447,525 9 16.0 
2 4 Monongahela ............ 348,709 258,745 89,964 35 7.8 
pe MINI eos 5:57 09"0 wit a oie 232,246 264,069 —31,823 12 9.4 
ao I et Oe ee 2,246,692 2,275,067 —28,375 1 15.7 
= Nevada Northern ....... 121,958 84,100 37,858 iS 27.7 
2 ae Sa ae ee 60.636,396 48,402,127 12,234,269 5 16.6 
a. O ©. St Bow 4,976,168 4,011,117 965,051 4 11.9 
(Se = So eer 12,405,291 8,289,045 4,116,15¢ 5.3 
a Fe SS eer 512,315 663,537 151,222 7.9 
Norfolk & Western 14.908,561 14,069,712 838,84 ( 15.8 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 Norfolk Southern ....... 1,088,128 857,380 30.748 7 2.4 
Northern Pacific ........ 12,075,321 9,091,523 2,983,798 33 18.7 
. . = Northwestern Pacific 516,631 344,173 172,458 50 (13.9 
A Comparison Between the Purchases Made by Railroads in the Pa. L. I. & S. S. Lines. 66,589,063 54,437,668 12,151,395 22 144 
Month of January Each Year for Material and Fuel Pere Marauette ......... 4,229,447 3,472,490 756,957 22 13.1 
Pitts. & Shawmut ...... 160,077 79,034 81,043 102 24.4 
ue a Co 1,415,526 581,544 833,982 142 34.8 
Pitts., Shawmut & Nor... 133,910 115,988 17,922 16 13.2 
; y Reading Sa 0 aa er ieee 7,053,645 4,093,867 2,959,778 72 12.0 
chemicals, etc., De perry re for gd DECSCIVA- “Radlend) was oss odecns 431,319 264,901 166,418 63 12.4 
tion, as compared with in a 2 eee 1,426,227 947,827 478.400 50 17.0 
I $ 0 P i Bee! We clnaiseeeee ee 9,370,876 8,450,109 1,120,767 13 19.0 
St. L. Southwestern 3,159,985 4,554,793 -—1,394.808 30 «15.0 

“11: Seaboard Air Line ...... 8,198,354 6,495,265 1,703,089 6 19.1 
Two Billion Feet of Lumber Southern ........-...... 20,346,653 16,160,149 4,186,504 26 21.0 
P Sou. Pac.-Pac. Sys. ..... 21,070,733 16,723,833 4,346,900 6 18.2 
The railroads ‘last year purchased directly from pro- a eat & N. O. lag og MR oS 
° + is ie a Se oe ee ee ee ee »2/6, 7.23 369.728 4 43 
ducers approximately 96,000,000 tons of bituminous — Spokane | oe 78,931 95,151 -16,220 -17 9.5 
: c . ‘: Tennessee 2 ee 514,173 397,539 116,634 29 20.5 
coal ; 1,550,000 tons of anthracite coal, 2,780,000,000 gal. Texas & Pacific ........ 4.979035 4.489°925 489110 11 164 
of fuel oil and 65,000,000 val. of gasoline. They bought a eee ee reees eee ee A a 
hn . Cs _ a Sere re 249,106 88,342 60.76 is 0.0 
about 67,500,000 crossties, 1,999,000,000 BM ft. of  Vireinian 200001222217: 3,816,808  2,703'571 1,113,237 19.0 
SO Pe ee ere 7° 5,944,3 2,516,113 42 18.4 
timber and lumber and received approximately 1,190,- Wee gmgnaent atee eure 389.746 ge ey 
000 tons of rail. (Less than 400,000 tons of rail were Western Maryland ..... 886,529 2,881,415 5,114 1 17.0 
? Western Pacific ......... Herts 439 4,395,185 1,050,254 24 33.5 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 3,023,965 2,354,349 669,616 8 18.9 


Supplies Purchased From Manufacturers, 1937 and 1936* 


Per 
Per - cent 
In- cent of 
crease in- oper. 
over crease rev. 
1937 1936 1936 1937 1937 
Akron, Canton & Young.. $232,235 $253,688 -$21,453 -8 9.5 
Ferrer Tere 3,227,839 3,055,383 172,456 6 18.5 
& eS Oe ee 2a,989020 82h ewes “a : 
Atlanta " WwW est Point S| es 22 
ee ae 831,466 680,715 150,751 22 22.8 
Rae ais Bae. ooo 8 7,829,844 5,887,814 1,942,030 32 17.9 
Char. & W. Carolina ., 392,494 311,436 81,058 26 15.5 
DOM cccvvctcoscaces SUORSO? 20064255 7,944,244 38 16.9 
Boston & Albany ....... 2,102,116 1,562,918 539,198 ae 225 
Bangor & Aroostook . 944,951 771,401 173.550 23 15.3 
Bes emer & Lake Erie 1,822,196 1,925,704 —103,508 -—-—5 10.3 
Boston & Maine ......... 4,889,729 4,210,365 679,364 16 10.5 
Burlington-Rock Island 57,140 35,658 21,482 60 4.2 
Cambria & Indiana ..... 111,103 111,089 14 1 8.6 
COO. GE SI ke wevicceee 3,249,660 2,617,765 631,895 24 19.7 
Cent. of N CS Ga wkee nes 3,162,487 2,450,066 712,421 29 9.7 
Central Vermont § «... 0. 1,002,333 859,813 142,520 16 16.1 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..... 13,545,846 12,135,968 1,409,878 11 10.6 
a S.A Sear 2,393,175 1,995,595 397,580 20 14.5 
J = ae Sa 599,894 362,811 237,083 65 15.4 
a Sh See ee 18,631,676 15,721,034 2,910,642 19 20.6 
C. RB. BO. wcccccccccces 25,809,051 15,704,106 16,184,945 65 © 25.9 
eS See eee 3,543,101 2,707,247 835,854 31 19.0 
a Re ee 1,722,943 1,378,870 344,073 24 17.2 
je SO a eee 14,480,044 12,022,405 2,457,639 20 17.7 
ee Se A ee) See 3,199,673 2,213,966 985,707 45 17.5 
OS eee 741,312 593,422 147,890 25 10.8 
3S ee ee 1,059,692 833,949 225,743 as. 338 
ve. We, ee A Be. cae 922,791 684,629 238,162 ss #25 
Columbus & Greenville.. 303,245 207,530 95,715 46 23.2 
Delaware & Hudson .... 4,371,750 3,228,737 1,343:013 35 17.3 
a Se 2 i eae 6,843,437 5,611,281 1/232. 156 22 13.6 
he ee 5 ctvawes 7,052,517 6,165,173 887.344 15 26.4 
Detroit & Mackinac ..... 117,796 108,282 9,514 9 12.8 
Detr. & Tol. Shore Line.. 155,471 254,010 —98,539 -39 4.0 
SEs 2 eee 930,443 683,664 246,779 36 12.4 
Dd. a 2 a eee 2,424,316 1,490,119 934,197 62 pe | 
ae I eter 2,658,770 2.109,480 549,290 26 12.4 
Erie RS Siena cane on eee 10,270,084 8,253,868 2,016,216 25 12.4 
Florida East Coast ..... 1,202,378 874,585 327,793 37 13.0 
Ga. POO sccmennies 231,606 213,225 18,381 S 7:9 
Great ee ee 13,879,592 9,641,933 4,237,659 45 14.6 
Green Bay & Western 419,939 419,176 763 1 25.0 
Gulf, Mobile & Nor. 1,330,216 948,125 382,091 40 17.8 
Illinois Central ......... 17,075,934 15,373,162 1,702,772 41. 15.0 
a City Southern 1,985,298 2,159,089 -173,791 -8 14.0 
Lake Super. & Ish. ..... 218,279 328,118 -109,839 -33 6.7 
Lehigh & New England . 508,107 423,943 84,164 20 13.8 
Lehigh i CEES 5,799,227 4,835,559 963,668 20 11.9 
Lehigh & Hud. Riv. Be eis | aera ws 108 
Louisiana & Ark. ...... 1,289,257 1,107,436 181,821 16 21.8 
Louisville & Nashville .. 11,993,492 10,927,866 1,065,626 10 13.2 
Me. Cent. (Inc. Port. 
fo a 1,925,829 1,54C,880 384,949 25 15.4 





* Rail, forest products and miscellaneous; excludes fuel. 





ordered). 
exclusive of cement purchased by contractors, 
1,080,000 bbl., and the purchases included 17 
cu. yd. of ballast. 


Cement purchased directly by the railroads, 
totaled 
000,000 


Western Railroads Heavy Buyers 


Railroads in the Western district spent more last year 
for materials and supplies than those in the Eastern dis- 
trict and their purchases represented a larger percentage 
of operating revenues. Materials and supplies, exclusive 
of equipment, purchased by Class I railroads in the 
Western district totaled $421,218,000, or 44 per cent of 
the total, as compared with $375,926,000, or 39.2 per 
cent, spent by the railroads in the Eastern district, and 
$161,791,000, or 16.8 per cent, by railroads in the South- 


ern district. The combined purchases of materials and 














orthwestern Region 
$ 116,248,967 


* Central Western Region 
$ 2°27, 773, 272 


$77,195, 894 











Chart of the Purchases Made by the Railroads of Each Operating 
Region in 1937 for Materials, Supplies and Fuel, Exclusive of 
Equipment. Not Intended to Show the Money Spent in Each Region 
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supplies and fuel by the railroads in the Western district 
was equivalent to 26.8 per cent of their gross operating 
revenues, as compared with the average for all Class I 
roads of 23.0 per cent. 

Of the total, $39,196,000 was spent by the railroads 
in the New England region; $165,488,000 by those in 
the Great Lakes region; $171,243,000 by those in the 
Central Eastern region ;* $44,667,000 by those in the 
Pocahontas region ; $117,125,000 by those in the South- 
ern region ; $116,249,000 by those in the Northwestern 
region ; $227,773,000 by those in the Central Western 
region; and $77,196,000 by those in the Southwestern 





April 2, 1938 


and a reduction of $1,395,000, or 30 per cent, in the 
purchases of materials from manufacturers by the St. 
Louis Southwestern lines last year in comparison with 
1936. By contrast, there were increased expenditures 
for materials from manufacturers amounting to $1,942,- 
000, or 32 per cent, on the Atlantic Coast Line ; $7 ,944,- 
000, or 38 per cent, on the Baltimore & Ohio; $1,410,- 
000, or 11 per cent, on the Chesapeake & Ohio ; $10,185,- 
000, or 65 per cent, on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ; $2,458,000, or 20 per cent, on the Rock Island ; 
$1,143,000, or 35 per cent, on the Delaware & Hudson ;- 
$1,232,000, or 22 per cent, on the Delaware, Lacka- 








Supplies Purchased by Short Lines and Switching and Terminal Companies “ 


Miscel- 
Fuel laneous Total 
Akron & Barberton Belt................ $19,984 $29,359 $49,343 
Alabama, Tenne:see & Northern......... 61,782 192,352 254,134 
SE “TIONED S ok vc ccevesvecusesececes 8,932 9,680 18,612 
PE peter ice cena seh wae thew oases 133,567 874,124 1,007,691 
Albany Passenger Terminal............. 107 395 502 
ie eee eet 126,134 198,855 324,989 
Atlantic & North Carolina.............. 60,628 66,130 126,758 
Bath & Hammondsport................. 2,996 2,681 5,677 
OT ere 1,930 1,249 3,179 
Ee | Sea eerie 934 533 1,467 
Ee ae ee 2,000 3,300 5,300 
i EE CS eee 29,095 252,514 281,609 
Birmingham Southern ................. 49,020 135,182 268,664; 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley................ 11,000 112,000 123,000 
- 5 | SS eee 88,233 71,172 159,405 
Cr WOE oo hcaccecasdeenewe 12,411 17,039 29,450 
eS eee 27,062 51,781 78,843 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis........ 21,989 43,758 65,747 
Cincinnati Union Terminal.............. 142,569 505,521 648,520 
Cofevade & Wyemine. ....ccccccccsccces 64,060 160,222 224,282 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens......... 30,106 29,050 59,156 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade............. 9,437 10,628 20,065 
GE, co Gatubieystbecioonmcas 1,310 935 2,245 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania............. 27,753 76,702 105,953§ 
Eee ee 56,244 87,405 143,649 
Dansville & Mt. Morris.......:ccccccser 3,860 11,669 15,529 
Dardanelle & Russelville................ 3,000 3,200 6,200 
Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern. 1,998 102,222 104,220 
ON OS See 89,265 55,249 144,514 
ES PRE Er tr 118,953 101,423 220,376 
Duluth & Northeastern................. 16,002 46,847 62,849 
Be TRUE GAIN s 666 cw ccccwsacceue 3,178 61,812 64,990 
Bast Jordan & Sewthern. ..ccccccccccscs 1,494 3,838 5,332 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson........ 41,354 99,813 141,167 
i dec atiebn hen eae nuke ke 20,727 165,654  229,7874 
SR eee 9,052 17,471 26,523 
cee eee od weed Kk aeeee 23,729 47,187 120,825¢ 
ea eee 3,529 4,121 7,650 
Houston Belt & Terminal............... 111,624 248,772 360,396 
eo cagiuis cit aeee aehan cues 49,352 66,280 115,632 
Di .tthkcedetcgeare tends oaburedks 56,799 462,012 518,811 
 coveche las diana vandbiew keededer 10,631 10,832 21,463 
i Ce PN. cn ceadceesesicees 326,754 633,185 959,939 
Kentucky & Tennessee..............000. 20,255 21,779 43,095 || 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal........... 355,448 434,295 789,743 
Lake Champlain & Moriah.............. 32,171 40,133 72,304 
Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer..... 52,838 13,777 66,615 
ERR EE 5,679 8,636 14,315 
Los Angeles Junction.........scccececes 14,293 6,606 20,899 
DE MER cceceeceseecivedaes  eemen 4,015 4,015 
Lowville & Beaver River .............. 5,350 3,801 9,151 
6a 66 545'00es Kee ecevas 1,794 5,108 6,902 
eS ae nae alee pk@ kinwrecn 6,734 8,335 15,069 
Manistee & Northeastern .............. 16,044 85,248 101,292 
Manitou & Pikes Peak .......ccccccces 1,511 4.535 6,046 
ke ca esa adueaeesks eee ad 35,137 68,641 103,778 


* Not otherwise included in reports of Class I railroads. 





Miscel- 

Fuel laneous Total 
Maryland & Pennsylvania...........+-. $48,453 $85,733 $134,186 
TS ara 60,083 52,321 112,404 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern .... 79,636 113,949 193,585 
Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba.... 3,911 _ 985 4,896 
Minnesota & International ............ 20,480 15,203 35,683 
Mississippi Eastern ......ccscccccncves 2,089 2,562 4,651 
en ee 2,229 17,973 20,202 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern ....... 4,221 12,896 17,117 
Moscow, Camden & San Augustine .... 3,337 3,019 6,356 
Newada Conner Belt ..cccccccccccccccs 9,474 2,387 11,861 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois ........ 10,395 _ 894 11,289 
New York & Long Branch ............ 6,481 65,131 71,612 
Northern Pacific Terminal of Oregon .. 92,722 195,532 288,254 
Norwood & St. Lawrence 9,196 7,089 16,285 
ee are ere 2,566 17,365 19,931 
Clmnminte WNOCUMOP. o.oc.s ssc esc sciccccce 2,932 5,133 8,065 
Okolona, Houston & Calhoun City ..... 3,558 10,068 13,626 
I tenon Semen a6 22,150 45,737 67,887 
Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western ......... 20,900 26,310 47,210 
Port Townsend Southern ...........2. sceees 12,385 12,385 
ne er eee 17,685 41,165 58,850 
oe. aL A ee 7,363 10,781 18,144 
Rapid City, Black Hills & Western .... 14,092 14,570 28,662 
pe aa eee 64,851 5,485  140,637** 
Rockdale, Sandow & Southern ........ 1,150 3,450 4,600 
Sees eee 9,687 11,102 20,789 
eS hg ae 2,794 19,646 22,440 
ae eS ee Bee ee 708 770 1,478 
St. Louis Refrigerator Car ........... 128 328,346 328,474 
Pe BEE SGhimetacedecceneeséees 8 ene 16,110 16,110 
Steak City Terminal «222i scccscc ccc. 14,617 3,303 17,920 
South Omaha Terminal ......-........ 28,877 31,036 59,913 
RN NE haart a eee Ea et ech oro de ee oe 29,452 22,606 52,058 
Susquehanna & New York ............ 26,401 30,553 56,954 
ee ROP te eee 3,461 404 3,865 
NE kn ceinweeaedsae Sewn ew sow aac 18,892 35,507 54,399 
r,s Ek. SO eee ee ir 772,778 1,012,377 1,785,155 
TWenes City TOP .6cccecccccccsses 17,500 59,600 99,100t+ 
SS OO ere ere 88,792 79,224 171,202$f 
Tonopah & Goldfield ..............4+:. 19,846 37,659 57,505 
NN © ice et inuad wer ace Gai td Hiaoe wale in ei 27,675 34,532 62,207 
Union of Pittsburgh «.....ccccceccses 425,230 1,646,410 5,021,788§§ 
TE are ree 10,851 29,335 40,186 
BE fees Ke emssCe eect cerseceeersegnee 2,129 1,306 3,435 
Wee, COMET oo ccc dics csceccs ouwes 766 2,092 2,858 
Verde Tunnel & Smelter ...........-. 22,518 45,858 . 68,376 
Wisk & CHOOSE oo cciccccccccncees 6,887 6,742 13,629 
Wits WIRE TOE cccicccccecccccces 1,610 2,383 3,993 
DO cacedewetecdwetsiens 5,100 4,179 9,279 
Warren & Saline River .............. 12,346 7,733 20,079 
Washington, Idaho & Montana ........ 24,822 22,145 46,967 
UEEEE. Sve vice wart tev eu es ecccscense 1,081 2,728 3,809 
Wichita Northwestern ............-..- 4,060 13,408 17,468 
Winchester & Wardensville ..........-. 3,182 2,140 5,322 
Winston-Salem Southbound ........... 24,494 47,332 71,826 
Wrightsville & Tennille .............-- 19,836 19,847 39,683 


Equipment included as follows: + $84,462; + $430; § $1,498; 9 $43,406; ¢ $49,909; || $1,061; ** $70,301; ++ $22,000; tf $3,186; §§ $2,950,148. 








region. Purchases by railroads in the Central Western 
region were equivalent to 31.2 per cent of their gross 
operating revenues, and those in the Pocahontas region, 
17.7 per cent. 


Buying From Manufacturers 


All but nine railroads spent more for materials and 
supplies from manufacturers in 1937 than in 1936, 
despite the drastic reductions in railway buying during 
the last six months of last year. There was a reduction 
of $4,153,000, or 16 per cent, in the purchases of ma- 
terials from manufacturers by the Missouri Pacific Lines, 


* Excludes $20,832,000 of unclassified material reported by the Penn- 
sylvania. 


wanna & Western: $2,016,000, or 25 per cent, on the 
Erie lines ; and $4,238,000, or 45 per cent, on the Great 
Northern. Other increases. over 1936 in purchases of 
materials from manufacturers totaled $1,177,000, or 45 
per cent, on the Missori-Kansas-Texas ; $12,234,000, or 
25 per cent, on the New York Central lines ; $4,116,000, 
or 50 per cent, on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; $2,984,000, or 33 per cent, on the Northern Pa- 
cific; $12,151,000, or 22 per cent, on the Pennsylvania 
lines ; $2,960,000 or 72 per cent, on the Reading; and 
$4,187,000, or 26 per cent, on the Southern. The pur- 
chases of materials from manufacturers in 1937 showed 
an increase over 1936 of $4,347,000, or 26 per cent, on 
the Pacific lines of the Southern Pacific; $11,169,000, 
or 41 per cent, on the Union Pacific system ; $2,516,000, 
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or 42 per cent, on the Wabash; and $1,050,000, or 24 
per cent, on the Western Pacific. 


Ahead of 1933— Behind 1929 


Materials and equipment, exclusive of fuel, purchased 
from manufacturers, amounting to $892,148,000 in 1937, 
and $796,163,000 in 1936, are compared with $270,723,- 
000 in 1932; $873,694,000 in 1930; and $1,389,000,000 
in 1929; and total purchases, including fuel and equip- 
ment, amounting to $1,184,000,000 in 1937, and $1,072,- 
000,000 in 1936, compare with $448,000,000 in 1932; 
$1,182,000,000 in 1930; and $1,726,000,000 in 1929. 
Materials, exclusive of equipment and fuel, received from 
manufacturers, amounting to approximately $719,000,000 
in 1937, and $574,000,000 in 1936, compare with $268,- 
000,000 in 1932; $727,000,000 in 1930, and $992,000,- 
000 in 1929; while the value of orders placed with manu- 
facturers for cars and locomotives, amounting to $173,- 
320,000 in 1937 and $222,594,000 in 1936, compare with 
$2,623,000 in 1932 ; $146,471,000 in 1930, and $397,121,- 
000 in 1929. 

Revised figures on the purchases made by the railroads 
each month during 1937 show a larger decline in the 
last quarter of 1937 than was previously estimated, with 
materials, exclusive of fuel, from manufacturers totaling 
$35,862,000 in December ; $38,726,000 in November, and 
$49,097,000 in October, as compared with approximately 
$55,000,000 in September, $61,000,000 in August, $65,- 
000,000 in July, and $67,000,000 in March, 1937; while 
equipment and materials, exclusive of fuel, from manu- 
facturers declined to $36,016,000 in December from $41,- 
807,000 in November $53,643,000 in October, $57,000,- 
000 in August and $103,000,000 in April. 


January Purchases $33,000,000 


That this decline has continued into 1938 is confirmed 
by statistics now available for the month of January 
when the purchases of materials, exclusive of fuel and 
equipment, from manufacturers were the lowest in 24 
months. Subject to slight revision with complete re- 
turns, materials and supplies, exclusive of fuel, from 
manufacturers, totaled $33,397,000 last January, as com- 
pared with $53,913,000 in January, 1937; $33,790,000 
in January, 1936; $18,920,000 in January, 1933; and 
$81,225,000 in January, 1929. Rail received in Janu- 
ary totaled $1,221,000, as compared with $3,128,000 in 
January, 1937; $1,107,000 in January, 1936; and $14,- 
400,000 in January, 1929. Crossties in January, 1938, 
totaled $4,471,000, compared to $3,923,000 in January, 
1937 ; $3,027,000 in January, 1936; and $10,375,000 in 
January, 1930. Miscellaneous materials for the main- 
tenance of roadway and equipment totaled $27,705,000 
in January, 1938, compared to $46,862,000 in January, 
1937; $29,656,000 in January, 1936; $16,555,000 in 
January, 1933; and $57,006,000 in January, 1929. 


Recovery in Places 


There were increases in the purchases of materials and 
supplies from manufacturers on some roads in January. 
Materials, exclusive of fuel and equipment, from manu- 
facturers last January were larger on 24 railroads than 
in December, 1937, and larger on 20 railroads than in 
J:nuary, 1937. January purchases showed a gain of 10 
per cent over December, 1937, on the Alton; 54 per cent 
o. the Alton & Southern ; 35 per cent on the Cambria & 
I; diana ; 2 per cent on the Chicago Burlington & Quincy ; 
. per cent on the Detroit & Mackinac; 25 per cent on 
’ Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ; 92 per cent on the Duluth, 
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Missabe & Iron Range; 40 per cent on the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic; 33 per cent on the Great Northern; 
20 per cent on the Lake Superior & Ishpeming; and 20 
per cent on the Northern Pacific. There was also an 
increase over December, 1937, of 30 per cent on the 





January Purchases From Manufacturers‘ 





January January Decrease December Decrease 
1938 1937 per cent 1937 per cent 
Me Ee Bir noe areas $28,336 $27,370 +3 $16,398 7 
PEI, os cine revccaristelechase 240,691 168,724 +43 217,925 10 
Alton & Southern 9,754 15,009 35 6,334 54 
SS 25 5t2 49,566 48 33,431 3 
eS Oe eee 2,152,895 1,509,046 443 2,194,434 2 
eh Sareea 49,736 70,144 29 61,705 19 
ee yaar 953,926 1,120,574 15 889,793 +7 
Bangor & Aroos. ... 46,332 53,970 14 46,769 1 
i a eo Sere 4,796 6,914 31 5,801 17 
Boston & Maine 204,759 446,988 54 279,338 6 
Camb. & Ind. 5,659 +18 4,995 35 
Cent. of Ga. . 238,126 49 218,853 5 
Cent. of N. J. a, 279,316 41 195,174 16 
Cent. VERMEER ..600 38,923 70,472 45 71,136 46 
a Se eee 73,855 185,827 60 125,789 41 
a eae 30,318 28,606 +6 60,932 50 
SS 2 Se ae 829,229 1,355,160 39 893,806 7 
OR AS Se ee 809,963 1,382,795 41 792,226 2 
CHa lace iWislare ene 172,752 315,478 45 184,192 ¢ 
Cy, ie Ee Be Koeeewnes 80,659 100,061 20 88,366 8 
eS 2 ee 619,349 984,104 37 793,116 1 
C. sm. & 0 111,077 202,389 45 140,769 11 
CONE. svt ens sccs 50,590 66,702 24 103,736 52 
C6. BB cnccwse 59,927 97,382 39 68,305 12 
Col. & Green. ...... 19,952 18,846 +6 13,075 +53 
; RR een 172,679 254,327 32 285,714 40 
Deter. & Mack. ..... 2,496 7,835 68 2,181 +14 
a Se: Are 12,894 12,808 +1 25,817 50 
Se a eer 32,299 72,763 55 25.913 +25 
S. M&S... Be seca 130,530 165,393 21 67 ,644 9 
BD: DB. Bi We Be. cccces 12,775 23,823 47 9,146 +40 
a ad ee 36,446 223,305 84 91,250 6( 
Nh rariea cermin teresscnie 388,629 700,687 45 662,892 41 
Ee ere 69,759 90,831 23 77,950 1( 
iy oe eee 6,005 7,540 20 6,399 fl 
Ft. W. & D. C 75,589 59,569 +27 99,812 24 
ee eer 648,497 622,537 ad 489,310 +3 
a SD ae ere 12,196 10,877 +12 10,484 0 
Se ee. sieteewes 21,596 46,913 54 29,716 27 
Uchigh ee 267,071 496,087 46 289,820 g 
i eee 38,443 33,580 +15 67,672 43 
Maine Central les 122,039 260,704 53 253,738 52 
M. St. P. & S. S. M. 244,711 304,286 20 235,130 4 
Ts RS. -giarees emmingials 1,060,101 6,994,410 85 1,146,561 8 
| 7 ere 88,747 66,560 +33 125,865 2 
Monongahela ........ 5,444 21,747 75 7 ,49¢€ 7 
©. ee eee 118,157 221,911 47 132,976 1 
Nevada Northern 4,902 4,135 +18 10,454 5 
oe A er S| rr 3,515,347 ) 
N. Y. N. . & E. 741,746 743,182 0 918,222 19 
2. ee Ae 35,855 52,631 32 75,739 53 
Ge.. T. cicccasisisce 784,389 650,462 +20 656,196 20 
TA. BOG. snmonsewas 16,061 11,073 +46 12,494 30 
| a 3 Seer 9,311 20,403 54 9,631 
ee, A? 63,137 55,605 +14 18,382 +24( 
a 2 eee 5,105 5,145 1 30,435 93 
Ne re 239,344 578,269 59 610,417 60 
oe 2 ee 85,854 75,407 +14 80,811 +¢ 
ere rare 16,800 41,314 _. ee cer 
SE Sues Be casmases 515,005 881,727 42 440,075 +17 
re 1,109,394 1,459,216 24 1,055,697 +5 
ee TOG cack sceees 931,960 2,031,666 54 1,607,524 42 
ci. ee ee 39,976 50,526 20 oh deleted 
Term’! of St. L. 69,741 82,666 16 100,393 31 
a ae ae eee 341,427 421,111 19 318,569 +7 
7 2 eee 233,183 420,257 44 422,024 45 
Union Pacific ...... 2,566,660 2,580,148 1 2,421,946 +5 
J ere 5,289 5,209 +1 28.013 91 
i. eee ree 301,168 207,889 +45 246,750 +22 
I xo cisaieWeikinie's 197,235 936,667 79 287,151 31 
WE EY ecaieranaewas 113,153 184,444 39 125,220 
A ere 357,400 225,400 +58 285,433 $25 
Weg Bin eisiesee:0r0-< 45,029 237,906 81 94,308 5 





* Forest products, rail and miscellaneous. Fuel excluded. 





Northwestern Pacific; 240 per cent on the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia; 6 per cent on the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac; 17 per cent on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco; 5 per cent on the Southern; 7 per cent on the 
Texas & New Orleans; 5 per cent on the Union Pacific ; 
22 per cent on the Virginian; and 25 per cent on the 
Western Pacific. 

Details on the purchases made by the railroads in 1937 
and in previous years are given in tables; for further 
comparisons, reference is made to a corresponding 
analysis of 1936 purchases in the Railway Age of April 


10, 1937. 





Wheeler Committee Bares A. A. R. 


Legislative Activities 


Memoranda are introduced to show that railroads tried 
to obtain the appointment of railroad-minded 
men to Congressional committees 


HE Association of American Railroads continued 
} to be the main subject of discussion before the 
Wheeler rail finance committee as hearings were 
continued this week. At the March 24 session, Senator 
Wheeler questioned Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president 
and general counsel for the A. A. R. as to the organiza- 
tion of the A. A. R. and the part that it takes in leg- 
islative activities in Washington and the several state 
legislatures. At another session the committee heard 
Samuel S. Wyer, consulting engineer of Columbus, 
Ohio, tell of his work in educating the public through 
the public schools on the importance of the railroads in 
transportation. Evidence at the March 29 session 
showed that the Southern Pacific had been the real 
sponsor of the Pettengill bill to repeal the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
fourth section, while Senator Wheeler accused the rail- 
roads of using the Shippers Advisory Boards as “tools” 
in the furtherance of their propaganda activities. The 
part that the Western railroads played in defending the 
railroads against truck competition was related to the 
committee on March 30 by Joseph H. Hays, counsel for 
the Western Association of Railway Executives. 


On Who Should Have Joined A. A. R. 


Sessions subsequent to those reported in the Railway 
Age of March 26 opened with Judge Fletcher as the 
witness arxl Senator Wheeler questioning him on memo- 
randa and letters bearing on the cost of maintaining 
various railroad associations, the organization of the 
A. A. R. and railroad national and state legislative ac- 
tivities. Turning first to the A. A. R. record in absorb- 
ing other organizations, the chairman calculated that in 
October, 1934, when the new set-up was achieved, there 
were in existence 163 organizations dealing with railroad 
matters. Judge Fletcher did not know as to the number, 
nor would he agree that it was the consensus among 
railroads that all should be dissolved or consolidated with 
the A. A. R. Such a program, he explained, was “the 
desire and hope” of some railroad executives. 

The witness had seen, although he had not studied, 
Senator Wheeler’s next exhibit —a list prepared by the 
Pennsylvania of 80 organizations which might have been 
absorbed by the A. A. R. The chairman followed 
through on the point with letters showing that R. H. 
Aishton, former president of the American Railway As- 
sociation, had stressed the need for consolidation: and 
that former Interstate Commerce Commissioner Mark 
Potter had written in 1929 to former A. A. R. Financial 
Adviser Fairman R. Dick, a letter which called the traf- 
fic associations “unsound, inefficient in organization and 
vicious in results.” Judge Fletcher, in response to ques- 
tioning, explained that Mr. Dick, who formerly received 
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$20,000 a year for part-time work as financial adviser, 
is no longer connected with the A. A. R. 

With respect to the regional associations which re- 
mained outside the A. A. R., it was the witness’ view 
that such organizations on the whole are not inefficient. 
He would not undertake to say that all are functioning 
efficiently, but he does not believe it would be wise to 
bring all of them into a national organization. Later, 
after Senator Wheeler had read into the record the 
1920-1936 costs of railroad association activities, Judge 
Fletcher pointed out that the set-up included traffic as- 
sociations maintained to consider traffic problems with 
shippers (for example, preliminary hearings on proposed 
changes in rates), which are matters of local interest and 
must be handled on that basis. He had no information 
as to the cost of such activities, but he was confident 
that they comprised valuable work. And he went on 
to explain how a figure which looks large may be a small 
proportion of railroad gross —the A. A. R. advertising 
bill, for example, has averaged only about 79/1,000 of 
one per cent of gross railroad revenues. 


Association Costs, 1920 to 1936 


The 1920-1936 cost of maintaining railroad associa- 
tions was summarized in an exhibit as follows: 


1. American Railway Association (1920 to November 1. 
a a ag Ni tea re Mil ariert a Wee gear are $21,979 966.73 


RE Pe ee Per eT ee TOE ee re 5,102,948.36 


Association of American Railroads (November, 1934, 


ee ) rere errr ere er ee eT ee re ee 4,748,643.60 


bo 


Railroad associations listed by Pennsylvania R. R. for 
merger under appropriate departments of Associa- 
tion of American Railroads but no so merged.... 142,914,105.40 


3. Additional similar railroad associations not listed by 
i Se eee eee ee 12,015,324.24 


$186,760,989.33 

Judge Fletcher explained that the present cost of the 
A. A. R.. which performs the same “and much larger” 
duties than its predecessors, is much less than was the 
outlay for the latter. Senator Wheeler insisted, how- 
ever, that the yearly expenses of the outside associations 
were increasing, and he quoted figures in that con- 
nection. 

Coming to the A. A. R. legislative set-up, the chair- 
man asked who paid for the “lobbies” maintained in the 
various states. Judge Fletcher refused to accept “all the 
implications of the question” as he explained the 
organization of the State associations. The witness, as 
he later said, was objecting to the word “lobby” in the 
usually accepted sense — he would not object if it were 
used to designate a program to improve railroad public 
relations. Senator Wheeler observed that there are two 
different kinds of lobbying, and he is not one of those 
who thinks the railroads should not present their views 
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to legislative committees — such activity is “perfectly 
proper.” Judge Fletcher would not stop there — he 
thinks it is perfectly proper for an industry to get its 
views before the people of the country. And the chair- 
man went along with that view, provided the activity 
is in the open, and not done through organizations pur- 
porting to represent someone else. 


: Railroad Legislative Activities 


All of which led up to questions regarding the plan 
adopted by the railroads in July, 1934, to improve their 
legislative activities throughout the country. In that con- 
nection Senator Wheeler introduced a letter written 
September 12, 1934, by Judge Fletcher to D. E. Rior- 
dan, counsel for the Wisconsin Railroad Association, 
which letter, Judge Fletcher said, was published in 
“Labor” sometime ago. It read as follows: 


In suggesting the organization of railroad associations in each 
State I had it in mind putting into effect a plan whereby we 
would be advised as to who are the influential men behind the 
several Congressmen, and the further thought that we might 
be able through personal contact or by the careful distribution 
of literature to influence in a perfectly proper way the judgment 
of the men upon whom the several Congressmen rely for sup- 
port and advice. Indeed, I have thought that we might go so 
far as to get a mailing list which would show the names of the 
influential citizens of the United States, meaning thereby those 
who are influential in a political way, so that we might contact 
those men through our attorneys, employees and representatives, 
and in order that we might provide them with such informative 
publications as are issued by the various railroad agencies and 
which discuss the railroad question in a careful and conservative 
manner. I should be glad, therefore, if you could send me with 
reference to each member of Congress and each Senator, dealing 
with each separately for filing purposes, a statement as to who he 
is: where he lives, what profession he follows, what is his 
social and political background, and particularly who are his 
friends, advisers and sponsors in each of the counties in his 
congressional district. I understand, of course, that the seritence 
just before this refers particularly to members of the House of 
Representatives. In the same way, however, I should like to 
know something about the background of the Senators and the 
persons on whom they probably rely for advice. I appreciate 
the fact that this is a pretty large order and may require a good 
deal of inquiry in different parts of the State, but I am seeking 
to assemble here in Washington a very complete record of each 
member of Congress with particular reference to the influences 
which control him and the persons upon whom he relies for 
support. I have long been convinced that we can secure fair 
treatment from members of Congress only by reaching the people 
at home. It is a stupendous job to try to contact directly the 
entire body of citizenry, but it is not impossible, I think, for 
us to establish contact with influential persons who are real 
moulders of public opinion. 

I shall be very glad to know if what I have outlined in this 
letter can be accomplished in Wisconsin and whether you feel 
that you and your organization are in a position to undertake 
the task. 

The plan to gather data on members of Congress was 
also mentioned in another letter of September 6, 1934, 
to T. M. Cunningham, general counsel of the Central 
of Georgia. It spoke of the attempt to build up a Wash- 
ington file “which will contain the history of every mem- 
her of Congress, showing his background, his affiliations 
and his influential friends in every county in his dis- 
trict.” It was hoped under the plan “to contemplate 
that contact shall be made with the influential men upon 
whom the Congressman relies for advice and support, 
so that if the vote or influence of a particular Congress- 
man becomes important we can invoke the assistance of 
his sponsors in our behalf.” 

In a memorandum, dated October 31, 1934, and ad- 
Gressed “To Chairmen of State Legislative Committees 
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and State Railroad Associations” Judge Fletcher sug- 
gested that each Congressman be assigned to some mem- 
ber of the State organization “with the request that the 
person to whom a particular Congressman is assigned 
endeavor to have him interviewed at home by as many 
of his influential constituents as can be persuaded to 
undertake the task.” In the same memorandum Judge 
Fletcher went on to say that “It would be very helpful, 
indeed, if a hundred influential citizens in each district 

. if approximately 35,000 influential citizens in the 
United States could speak to the members of Congress 
between now and January Ist, giving them to under- 
stand that the people are interested in the welfare of the 
railroads, that they realize they must be sustained under 
private ownership, and that members of Congress will 
incur the disfavor of their constituents if they do not 
legislate in such a way as to insure fair treatment to the 
railroads.” 


Plan to Contact Congressmen 


A January 5, 1934, memorandum from O. W. Dynes, 
now counsel for trustees, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, to that road’s president, H. A. Scandrett, out- 
lined what Mr. Dynes called Judge Fletcher’s plan to 
ask railroad executives to approve arrangements for 
“selecting a number of railroad men who have extensive 
personal acquaintance with members of this Congress 
to be assigned to the work of following the progress of 
the various bills, and more particularly to the work of 
anticipating action thereon by discussing the bills from 
the standpoint of the railroad interest with members of 
Congress with whom they -are personally acquainted, 
such conversations to be early enough to get the railroad 
point of view to the individual Congressmen before they 
commit themselves to the proponents of the bills.’ As 
Mr. Dynes further explained it Judge Fletcher’s plan 
contemplated that the men selected would be maintained 
in Washington by the railroads for which they worked. 
Meanwhile members of Judge Fletcher’s staff “should 
not become involved in lobbying with individual mem- 
bers of Congress, but should be confined to appearances 
before committees at their public hearings.” 

“In pointing out the necessity for the arrangement he 
is suggesting,” Mr. Dynes went on, “Judge Fletcher said 
that hearings before the committees are largely matters 
of scenery to satisfy the public and that the effective 
work cannot be accomplished in the appearances of mem- 
bers of his staff before committees.” 


Fletcher Sees No Objection 


Judge Fletcher failed to see anything wrong with the 
plan outlined in the letter, although he doubted whether 
he had called committee hearings “scenery”? — the latter 
is not one of the words of which he is fond. As to the 
set-up of the State associations, Senator Wheeler 
brought out how they were to be strengthened by assign- 
ing the organization work in each state to some railroad. 
The witness explained that such assignments were for 
preliminary organization purposes, and the plan has not 
worked out in all cases. While he objected to the chair- 
man’s characterization of the State associations as 
A. A. R. “subsidiaries” Judge Fletcher did concede that 
the latter is in constant touch with them, and they are 
asked to be helpful where they can on national matters. 

Here Senator Wheeler made some critical observa- 
tions on the propaganda device of stimulating letters to 
legislators from people who don’t know what the issue 
is all about. Judge Fletcher replied that such actions 
are usually based upon the theory that the “other side” 
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will do the same thing. He agreed with the chairman 
that the situation is an unhealthy one, and that all sides 
ought to be able to present their views in the open with- 
out propaganda, adding that if the railroads “could get 
some understanding that all groups would accept your 
theory, we'll go along.” The discussion closed with talk 
of the influence which railroads might be able to exert 
through their widely-scattered employees and the various 
local attorneys and doctors, whom they employ or re- 
tain. Judge Fletcher did not know how “powerful” such 
influence was— sometimes he fears it is “not too ef- 
fective.” 


A. A. R. as Co-ordinator’s Successor 


Amidst the foregoing testimony with respect to “lob- 
bying” came evidence on the question of whether or 
not the A. A. R. was formed to do the work of the 
former Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. In this 
connection Senator Wheeler read excerpts from a letter 
written in October, 1934, by Judge Fletcher to Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., executive vice-president of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. The letter spoke of a 
realization on the part of railway executives that the 
Association “could best serve the industry by doing work 
which the law now imposes on the co-ordinator and the 
regional co-ordinating committees.” It also mentioned 
a hope that the industry would demonstrate its capacity 
for self-regulation. 

Judge Fletcher said that he would “stand by” that 
memorandum, since it reflected the feeling among rail- 
road executives that the co-ordinator’s work should go 
on. He explained that the railroads had opposed con- 
tinuance of the co-ordinator because of their belief that 
insofar as the work should continue, the railroad in- 
dustry should do it. Asked about A. A. R. accomplish- 
ments in the direction of co-ordination, Judge Fletcher 
replied that there has been “a wide misconception” in 
that connection — every one of the co-ordinator’s reports 
has been studied, and “anything feasible has been put 
into effect.” Later Chairman Wheeler read from an 
October, 1937, report of A. A. R. President Pelley 
which gave the results of a re-study of co-ordination 
proposals ; 24 projects, involving total estimated ‘annual 
savings of $294,524, had been adopted, while 532 proj- 
ects had been dropped. 

Further in connection with railroad strategy on the 
co-ordinator issue, the chairman read from a letter of 
F. E. Williamson, president of the New York Central, 
who suggested that Mr. Pelley should not make state- 
ments to the press opposing continuance of the office, but 
should rather stress the fact that the railroad industry, 
through the A. A. R., had put itself in a position to do 
the same work. Also, Mr. Williamson wanted emphasis 
on the fact that nothing in the railroad policy involved 
any criticism of the work of Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman, in his role of co-ordinator 
of railroads. 


Samuel S. Wyer Testifies 


The committee turned its attention at the next session 
on March 25 to another phase of the railroad’s public 
relations work when it heard Samuel S. Wyer, consult- 
ing engineer of Columbus, Ohio, relate his experiences 
in writing pamphlets and speaking to schools in various 
parts of the country. Mr. Wyer told the committee that 
he had spent the greater part of his life doing public 
relations work and that from 1923 he has been writing 
and speaking on the transportation problem. Senator 
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Wheeler introduced evidence which showed that the 
Pennsylvania had paid Mr. Wyer $37,500 for a brochure 
on transportation. The Senator then charged that no- 
where in these booklets, which were distributed generally 
to the schools in Pennsylvania, was there any mention 
made of the fact that they were being financed by the 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Wyer admitted that this was true. 
Often during the discussion Senator Wheeler character- 
ized Mr. Wyer’s writings as propaganda, but the witness 
denied that this was true, preferring to call them a true 
“presentation of the facts of the case.” 

Mr. Wyer also testified that in 1927 he became affili- 
ated with a new group which was known as the Fuel- 
Power-Transportation Educational Foundation, a group 
organized under the sponsorship of the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce, to “acquaint the public through the schools 
and by other agencies with the fundamentals of the prob- 
lems of fuel, power and transportation.” A memoran- 
dum taken from the files of L. W. Baldwin, president of 
the Missouri Pacific, showed that this foundation was 
set up at the suggestion of the late J. J. Bernet, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Attitude of Eastern Roads 


The following letter, taken from the files of the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, and written by the late Elisha 
Lee, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, to the late Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, president of the road, gives the 
attitude of the principal Eastern carriers towards Mr. 
Wyer’s work for the Fuel-Power-Transportation Educa- 
tional Foundation: 


You will recall, an organization known as the “Fuel-Power- 
Transportation Educational Foundation,’ with headquarters at 
Columbus, O., (created and sponsored by the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce, although for some time financed by individuals and 
corporations and conducted as an independent organization), has 
for several years been doing some valuable “missionary” work 
of benefit to the railroads. 


For the past three years, the several railroads operating in the 
State of Ohio have been contributing to this project in the 
amount of $12,000 per year, divided among them on the basis 
of equated track mileage, this Company’s proportion being $3,076 
per year. 


I recently discussed this subject with Messrs. Crowley, Wi!- 
lard and Bernet, and it is felt by all of us that the railroads 
should continue their support of the work of the Foundation, 
since it is performing such a meritorious service for the rail- 
roads and it is our thought that the results so accomplished 
under the snonsorship of a State Chamber of Commerce are more 
effective than if the work were performed by the railroads 
through an organization of their own. 


As a result of this conference, it has been agreed that the four 
principal Eastern lines (P. R. R., N. Y. C., B. & O., and C. & 
O.-N. K. P.) would each contribute $3,000 per year to this 
educational campaign, and, in your absence, I have authorized 
the payment of this amount for this year on behalf of our Com- 
pany. I trust this will meet with your approval and that you 
will arrange for confirmation thereof by the Board of Directors 
at its next meeting. 

Due to criticism of the contents of some of Mr. Wyer’s 
pamphlets, the witness told Senator Wheeler in no un- 
certain terms what his philosophy of transportation con- 
sisted of. In the first place, he would force all inland 
waterways to be put on a cost basis so that anyone using 
them would have to pay his just share of the cost of 
operating and maintaining them. He especially criti- 
cized the United States Steel Corporation, pointing out 
at the present time the general public is paying 60 per 
cent of the cost of its operations on inland waterways. 
Next, Mr. Wyer would have the government withdraw 
all subsidies from all forms of transportation, thus put- 
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ting them on an equal basis and letting them compete for 
the business of the country. He would also put the 
Panama Canal on a paying basis and would make a just 
charge for port facilities at all ports. 

In one of his pamphlets, the witness had complained 
about government subsidies to such industries as agri- 
culture and truck transportation. Senator Wheeler asked 
whether or not the railroads had been subsidized when 
they were given land grants. Mr. Wyer retorted by 
saying that the land grant contracts whereby certain rail- 
roads agreed to haul government materials at a reduced 
cost in perpetuity were more of a liability than an asset. 
He asserted that the railroads had more than repaid the 
government for the land in reduced freight and passen- 
ger rates. Senator Wheeler was not sure that this was 
the case. 


Would Abolish All Holding Companies 


The Senator, having a very definite opinion on the 
subject of holding companies, asked the witness for his 
views on this matter. The witness was outspoken in 
saying that all holding companies should be abolished. 
He felt that there were, perhaps, 10 per cent of the 
holding companies which could be classified as worth- 
while, but he felt that it would be impossible to “sep- 
arate the sheep from the goats.” Also, according to 
Mr. Wyer, the bankers are the greatest “curse” the rail- 
roads have. He called the Van Sweringen group “rot- 
ten.” Senator Wheeler asked whether Mr. Wyer’s blan- 
ket ban on holding companies included railroad holding 
companies. The witness replied that it did. 

Seemingly, not all railroad men approved of Mr. 
Wyer’s activities in behalf of the railroad industry and 
advised against the railroads becoming involved in this 
type of public relations work. A letter from J. Cannon, 
chief operating officer of the Missouri Pacific, to Mr. 
Baldwin, stated that “In my judgment, the railroads will 
run the risk of losing a great deal of the favorable re- 
gard in which they are now held by the general public 
if they become involved in controversies that may exist 
between the public and other public utilities.’ A mem- 
orandum of A. J. County, vice-president in charge of 
finance and corporate relations of the Pennsylvania, 
showed that he thought that Mr. Wyer’s pamphlets were 
too “pro-railroad.” Another letter from the late E. E. 
Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley, to Elisha Lee, 
opposed this type of publicity work for the railroad in- 
dustry. 


A. A. R. Again Discussed 


The Association of American Railroads was again 
the subject of discussion when the committee met again 
on March 29. Testifying were Mr. Pelley and Judge 
Fletcher. Senator Wheeler began by asking Mr. Pelley 
what the purposes of the A. A. R. were. Mr. Pelley 
replied that it was formed to bring together all existing 
railroad organizations and to co-ordinate their mani- 
fold activities. Asked by the senator as to whether or 
not it was supposed to look after legislative matters, 
the witness replied in the affirmative. The senator 
then asked as to whether or not the A. A. R. had ever 
attempted to quash legislation before it got to the com- 
mittee stage. This, Mr. Pelley and Mr. Fletcher denied 
having any knowledge of, but Mr. Pelley went on to say 
that “if working for legislation is lobbying, then we 
lobby.” This last retort was occasioned by the chairman 
having referred to the activities of the A. A. R. as 
lobbying. 

Senator Wheeler then brought up the subject of the 
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two letters between Mr. Pelley and Milton Harrison, 
former head of the Railroad Security Owners’ Associa- 
tion, which were published in the Railway Age of 
March 26. The letters referred to an attempt ‘on the 
part of Mr. Harrison to “scotch” the present rail finance 
investigation. The senator wanted to know why Mr. 
Pelley had tried to thwart the inquiry. Mr. Pelley ex- 
plained that at the time he was opposed to the inquiry, 
believing that all it would do would be to tear down 
the railroad industry instead of recommending helpful 
legislation. He went on to say that he spoke to Sen- 
ator Wheeler about this and that the senator had quieted 
his fears, assuring him that this would be no fishing 
expedition. Senator Wheeler observed that Mr. Pelley 
had a much better memory than he did as he did not re- 
member such a commitment on his part. Mr. Pelley 
also said that he felt at the time that the proposed rail 
finance investigation would not be worth the money that 
it would cost and that furthermore, it would only de- 
velop information that was already known to the public. 
Asked as to what he thought about its results, he ad- 
mitted that he had not followed all of it closely, but 
that he had no fault to find with it and that he would 
not say it had been futile. 


Wheeler Calls Letters “Asinine” 


At this point Senator Wheeler told Mr. Pelley that 
in his time he had seen public men write some pretty 
“asinine” letters, but that these two letters between Mr. 
Pelley and Mr. Harrison were the two “most asinine” 
letters that he had ever come across. 

Senator Wheeler then. introduced evidence which 
showed that the A. A. R. had tried to influence the ap- 
pointment of certain congressmen to the Rivers and 
Harbors committee of the House. Mr. Fletcher said 
that he did not know that the A. A. R. had done any- 
thing in this connection. A letter was read into the 
record from Bruce Dwinell, general attorney for the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, to Mr. Fletcher, in 
which the author discussed at length the political situa- 
tion at the time and pointed out that Mr. Fletcher should 
do all in his power to get men on the Rivers and Harbors 
committee who were railroad-minded. Evidence was 
also introduced which showed that the A. A. R. was 
interested in who was to become the new chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee in 1933 
when the post was vacated by the death of Senator 
Couzens of Michigan. Questioned by Senator Wheeler, 
Mr. Fletcher admitted that in 1933 he was opposed to 
the naming of Senator Wheeler to the chairmanship of 
that committtee. He was quick to admit that a long 
acquaintance and much experience with the Senator 
had changed his judgment. 


Milwaukee Protects Palmolive Co. 


Committee investigators also incorporated in the rec- 
ord a letter which showed that the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, at the instigation of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, had influenced certain Minne- 
sota state representatives to refrain from introducing a 
bill which would have been detrimental to the interests 
of the soap company. The bill would have prevented 
the use of premium coupons in the merchandising of any 
articles. It was also shown that at the suggestion of 
the A. A. R., the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
had endorsed the present Motor Carrier Act. Mr. 
Fletcher admitted that he receives a great amount of 
mail from people asking for legislative aid and that he 
cannot stop people from writing to him. He also ad- 
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mitted that his office had written to a great many 
manufacturers asking them to appear in favor of the 
enactment of the Pettengill bill. “If this be treason,” 
he said, “then we will have to make the most of it.” 

Some light was shed on the origin of the Pettengill 
bill to repeal the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, when the committee submitted records of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce showing that 
that organization had been paid at least $766 by the 
Western Railways Committee on Public Relations for 
expenses in connection with the promotion of the bill. 
Mr. Fletcher didn’t see anything wrong in the railroads 
paying the Chicago Association of Commerce for its ex- 
penses. Another memorandum stated that the South- 
ern Pacific had been the real author and moving force 
in the fight to have the bill enacted into law. Mr. Pelley 
admitted that the Southern Pacific had taken the lead in 
promoting the bill and that it would have the most to 
gain by the bill enactment. He also said that he doesn’t 
think that the bill will help New England but that the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central and the B. & O. 
would be helped some. 

Senator Wheeler then introduced evidence to show 
that the A. A. R., through J. G. Kerr, former assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of traffic, had reimbursed 
certain individuals for telegrams they had sent to va- 
rious congressmen and senators urging them to vote 
for the Pettengill bill. Mr. Pelley didn’t believe that 
this was true and Mr. Fletcher knew nothing about 
the matter. 


Railroads Provided “Scenery” 


There was some discussion of the Shippers Advisory 
Soards with Chairman Wheeler trying to show that they 
were mere tools of the railroads. He also referred to 
the activities of certain employee organizations in the 
western states. The chairman charged that the rail- 
roads dominated the Shippers Advisory Boards, but 
that they used certain interests, such as Barge Line 
advocates, to provide “scenery” for the public. The 
following passage is taken from a letter to Milton W. 
Harrison from P. J. Coleman, identified by Mr. Pelley 
as being associated with the Car Service Division of the 
A. A. R.: “You will find the discussions in the pro- 
ceedings leading up to the passage of these resolutions 
very interesting. The antagonism shown was from a 
small minority block of Barge Line advocates or en- 
thusiasts, which we use as ‘scenery’ occasionally and 
they performed very nobly in this case, although they 
do not know it.” 

Memoranda were placed in the record which showed 
that in 1933 when Co-ordinator Eastman had asked for 
expressions of opinion from the general public regard- 
ing proposed railroad legislation, Mr. Fletcher had pre- 
pared a series of answers to Mr. Eastman’s questionnaire 
which were sent to various chambers of commerce with 
the request that they use them in making out their 
answers. Senator Wheeler concluded the session by 
asking Mr. Pelley whether or not the A. A. R. had any 
figures showing how much money the railroads con- 
tribute annually to the various chambers of commerce 
in the country. Mr. Pelley said no such figures were 
available. 


Hays Relates His Experiences 


Joseph H. Hays, counsel for the Western Association 
of Railway Executives, appeared as a witness before 
the committee at its March 30 session and told of his 
activities in Iowa and other mid-western states in. con- 
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nection with the enforcement of highway regulations as 
they affected interstate and intrastate trucking opera- 
tions. Mr. Hays related to the committee how he had 
joined the Western Association of Railway Executives 
to work on the problem of illegal truck competition. 
Memoranda were introduced which showed that the wit- 
ness had suggested to the Western carriers that they 
offer monetary rewards to peace officers in small towns 
as an inducement to encourage them in their enforce- 
ment of the laws as they applied to the operation of 
large trucks. He admitted that this program did not 
go through as the Western executives balked at the idea 
of offering rewards. He told the committee, in answer 
to a question of Senator Truman, who was presiding, 
that he saw no objection to having the carriers offer 
rewards to local peace officers. 

Mr. Hays also said that he went about Iowa from 
city to city meeting with city councils and attempting 
to get them to pass more stringent laws which would 
impede the operation of trucks on the city streets.. He 
admitted that his work bore little fruit as very few 
laws were passed. 


Use of Scales Advocated 


Committee investigators introduced a letter from 
Mr. Hays to Samuel H. Cady, general solicitor of the 
Chicago & North Western, in which the author ex- 
plained how one phase of his activities was carried 
out. A section of the state law of Iowa provides that 
cities and towns shall have the right to enact their own 
weight limitations. Mr. Hays arranged for a repre- 
sentative of Black & Decker Manufacturing Company, 
holders of the marketing rights on portable hydraulic 
scales, to call on city councils with a prepared resolu- 
tion which he would try to induce them to pass. The 
resolution would embody the same weight restrictions 
as those contained in the state law. After the passage 
of the ordinance, the salesman would then coach and 
train the local police officers in how to weigh trucks and 
the method of handling prosecutions and would allow 
them to use the scales until enough fines were collected 
and paid into the city general fund to pay for the pur- 
chase of a set of scales. The letter stated that the 
project had the approval of the Iowa State Motor 
Vehicle Department and that the salesman was a former 
state inspector of motor vehicles. Mr. Hays later ad- 
mitted that this venture was not successful as few sets 
of scales were sold. 


Mr. Hays’ Statement 


At the request of Mr. Hays, Chairman Truman per- 
mitted him to incorporate in the record a short state- 
ment presenting his view on the subject of illegal truck 
competition. The text of the statement follows: 

Traffic illegally diverted from the railroads by outlaw truck- 
ing operations results in a loss to the railroads of possibly as 
much as a half billion dollars annually. This conclusion rep- 
resents my considered judgment after years of experience with 
this problem. I estimate that the railroads lose at least two 
billion dollars in revenue annually from freight which moves 
by highway. Much of this commercial use of the highways is 
an extravagance for which the public pays. Much of it is un- 
profitable to the truck operators who handle it. An astounding 
portion of it is illegal. 

It is my opinion that nearly a fourth of the freight which 
moves by highway in competition with the railroads is trans- 
ported in trucks which exceed the legal load limits, evade in- 
surance requirements, disregard legally fixed hours for drivers, 
evade fees and taxes prescribed by law, do not have the re- 
quired certificates or permits, do not adhere to the tariffs fixed 
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by law, grant illegal rebates either directly or through subter- 
fuge, or in other respects wantonly and flagrantly violate the 
laws and regulations with which they are supposed to comply. 
It is only through such illegal practices that these operators 
are able to compete with the railroads. 

Adequate funds should be made available by both the federal 
government and the respective states for the efficient administra- 
tion and policing of commercial highway transportation. Effective 
enforcement would drastically reduce highway casualties and 
property losses, and at the same time conserve and safeguard 
the public’s investment in highway facilities. A sound policy, 
in my judgment, would be to use a larger portion of the revenues 
from motor vehicle taxes for this purpose. 

So long as the present situation prevails, I believe that rail- 
road management would be neglecting its obligation to railroad 
shippers, railroad employees, and to the owners of railroad 
securities, if it did not make every possible effort to have exist- 
ing laws enforced. 

The unlawful diversion of their revenues forces the railroads 
to look to those who must continue to use railroad transporta- 
tion for additional revenues, through higher rates, to make good 
those losses. It forces the abandonment of branch lines, depriv- 
ing communities of rail facilities and of tax revenues needed for 
schools and other public purposes. It deprives railroad labor of 
gainful employment. 

These surely are matters that affect the public interest. Their 
importance justifies not only the efforts of railroad management 
to obtain adequate enforcement of present laws, but efforts to 
obtain such further legislation, both state and federal, as will 
place transportation by highway, waterway and air under regu- 
lation that is comparable and equal in every respect to the regu- 
lation imposed upon railway transportation. 

I believe that management would be neglecting its cbligation 
to those so vitally dependent upon railroads if it did not seek 
legislation that would make these competitive forms of trans- 
portation assume their full share of the cost of such public 
facilities as they use, and require them also to pay taxes com- 
parable to those levied on the railroads for general govern- 
mental purposes. Until these things are done I do not see how 
there can be any permanent and equitable solution of the trans- 
portation problem. These things are the very essence of a 
sound national transportation policy. 


Judge Fletcher on Coordination 


During the course of the hearing, Senator Truman 
asked Judge Fletcher what his views were on coordina- 
tion. According to Mr. Fletcher, coordination is “very 
desirable” and there must be a rational coordination of 
rail and highway transportation before a solution of the 
railroad problem can be achieved. He believes that the 
motor carrier should be confined to short-haul traffic. 
According to Mr. Fletcher, the reason the railroads had 
been waging their battle on truck transportation was 
that they had reached the conclusion that long-haul 
truck operations were uneconomical. He told the com- 
mittee that there could be no order in the national trans- 
port picture until some one central body was given 
power to control all forms of transportation. He would 
prefer to have this power given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

At another point in the hearing, Senator Truman 
asked Mr. Pelley how much of the total freight business 
is carried by trucks. Mr. Pelley thought that a safe 
estimate would be about one-fourth. The hearing was 
recessed until Friday, April 1, when it will resume with 
Mr. Pelley and Judge Fletcher as witnesses. 





THe SOUTHERN will include in its April timetable folder a 
full-page advertisement showing the Spring schedule of exhibition 
baseball games played by major league clubs en route north- 
ward from their respective training camps. Dates of games, 
teams and location of playing fields are listed. The new folder 
also contains a large two-color cut showing an aerial view of 
Washington, D. C. 
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Roosevelt Plans 
Railroad Message 


WasuHIncTon, D. C 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT?’S follow-through on 

the report of his special railroad committee, com- 

posed of Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
Walter M. W. Splawn, Joseph B. Eastman and Charles 
D. Mahaffie, will be an early message to Congress recom- 
mending immediate legislation. This was revealed by 
Mr. Roosevelt at his March 29 press conference in 
Warm Springs, Ga., when he also said that railroad 
difficulties were so well set forth in various studies and 
reports that the proposed legislation will not require 
further investigation by Congress. 

Meanwhile railway management and labor commit- 
tees, which met in Washington on March 24 for an initial 
conference on the plight of the carriers, decided to defer 
any action on their part until the recommendations of 
the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie committee and the Presi- 
dent’s action thereon became known. It was understood, 
however, that another management-labor conference 
would be held in Washington on March 31. 


Much Data on Problem 


In announcing his decision to send a railroad message 
to Congress, President Roosevelt did not make public 
the report of his railroad committee. Also, he declined 
to answer questions as to whether it contained much- 
talked-of proposals such as a special tribunal to handle 
railroad reorganizations. He did explain, however, that 
the report contained a great deal of material gathered 
by Commissioner Eastman when he was federal co- 
ordinator of transportation. Also, he added, the I. C. C., 
the Securities & Exchange Commission and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation have much data on the 
railroad problem. 

The President stressed the view that the railroad prob- 
lem is one for Congress to solve, pointing out that the 
I. C. C. is the direct agent of the legislative branch of 
the government in its administrative and judicial pow- 
ers. It was in view of the fact that the commission in 
these roles has been studying the railroad problem for 
50 years, and in view of the above-mentioned RF¢ 
and SEC data, that the President thought there would 
be no need for further investigation by Congress. Mr. 
Roosevelt said he was still receiving comment on the 
Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie report, which he indicated 
would be made public in Washington at an early date. 
The President was scheduled to be back in the capital 
at the beginning of next week. 

As pointed out above, the March 24 management- 
labor conference broke up with the announcement that it 
had been decided to take no action until recommenda- 
tions of the Administration are known. Meanwhile, ac- 
cording to the joint announcement by J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American Railroads. and 
George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, the conferees discussed the en- 
tire situation confronting the carriers. The subject of 
wage cuts was said to have come up, but there was no 
definite proposal in that connection. As Mr. Harrison 
put it, “They told us how poor they were;” and, said 
Mr. Pelley, “they told us how poor they were.” 

In reporting this conference, “Labor,” the organ of 
the railroad labor organizations, asserted that “There is 
no question about the stand of the railroad labor execu- 
tives. They will not accept a wage cut.” With ref- 
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erence to speculations on the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie 
recommendations, the same article notes that “the con- 
sensus of opinion around Washington is that the report 
will advise consolidations and other ‘economies’ which 
will, if carried out, result in further unemployment for 
railroad workers.” The article goes on to give assurance 
that “savings” coming “out of workers’ hides . . . won’t 
be tolerated by their labor organizations. . . . Whatever 
happens, the Railway Labor Executives’ Association will 
be on the job to protect the workers’ interests. Railroad 
labor knows the answer to the carriers’ problems—and 
it is not to make the workers the goat.” In the latter 
connection it was previously asserted that “the logical 
remedy, the labor chieftains have pointed out, is a re- 
organization of the railroads’ financial set-ups.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
the March 28 issue of its “Washington Review” an- 
nounced the appointment of a committee to study the 
President’s railroad proposals for the purpose of pre- 
paring recommendations to be put before the Chamber’s 
forthcoming annual meeting. As this March 28 issue of 
its “Review” went to press it seemed probable to the 
Chamber that “emphasis will be laid on possible econ- 
omies through consolidations, terminal unifications, ex- 
pedited reorganization procedure and co-ordination of 
competing forms of transportation.” 

The article goes on to express the hope that “the 
possibilities in these directions, necessarily requiring a 
long time for accomplishment and being relatively lim- 
ited in the actual amount of financial savings attainable, 
will not obscure the immediate dominant needs of the 
railroad situation; namely, restoration of a normal vol- 
ume of traffic through revival of public confidence and 
reduction of direct operating expenses to an amount 
within the reasonable capacity of the railroads to meet.” 


“Agreed Charges’ Bill 
Is Advancing in Canada 


HE transport bill introduced in the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa several weeks ago was given second 
reading last week without a dissent and referred to 

the House committee on railways and canals where rep- 
resentations for and against the measure can be heard. 
It is regarded by C. D. Howe, Minister of Transport, 
as the Dominion government’s only answer to those who 
either demand unification or other moves to effect joint 
operating savings and reduce the load of the Canadian 
National on the Dominion treasury. 

Mr. Howe, closing the debate, made it clear that this 
transport bill, which last year was shorn of the attempt 
to regulate inter-provincial highway traffic and to regu- 
late grain cargoes on the Great Lakes, would be a weapon 
for the railways to use in meeting highway competition, 
through their ability under its provisions to enter into 
contracts with shippers for “agreed charges.” He said 
in part: 

“We have in this country at the present time an intolerable 
situation, in that our railway tariffs are the barometer for what 
other forms of transportation may charge. We have built up 
over the years a rate structure which I think is absolutely es- 
sential to the well-being of Canada. The basis of that rate 


structure is that low priced commodities shall be carried at a 
low rate, and that the natural products of our country, particu- 
larly those of our prairies, shall be carried the great distances 
to our seaboard at export rates which are undoubtedly the lowest 
on this continent. I believe Canada has the lowest ton-mile rates 
of any country in the world. 

To permit our railways to carry these commodities long dis- 
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tances at exceedingly low rates, it was necessary that the struc- 
ture provide that the rates on commodities of a greater value 
and moving shorter distances should be proportionately higher. 
The rate structure having been built on that basis, the result is 
that the railroads have been exceedingly vulnerable to competi- 
tion from motor trucks. These motor trucks are interested only 
in high-grade commodities, and serious inroads have been made 
in the tonnage of these commodities carried by the railroads. 
The railroads have attempted to meet that competition by a gen- 
eral reduction in commodity rates, that is, by applying competi- 
tive tariffs. 

The speeding up of trains is a proper competitive move, in 
that it provides perhaps a better.service than can be given by 
the trucks. But in the matter of rates the railway is, in the 
long run, helpless. For instance, a large manufacturer or dealer 
in an important railway commodity can go to the railway and 
say: “I have been offered a certain rate for moving my busi- 
ness by truck; I prefer to move by railway, but you must meet 
that truck rate.” 

The traffic officers give the matter some study and find that 
it is in the interest of the railway to retain that business, and so 
say to the shipper: “We will meet the rate; we will cut our 
tariff to hold your business.” That means that they cut their 
tariff from coast to coast. But that does not hold the business 
at all. It may hold it for a while; but after a few months the 
trucker may come back and say: “I have worked out my sched- 
ules so that I can now cut that rate again, and I will take your 
business.” The railway having gone as far as it could go, can- 
not cut its rate again and so must say to the shipper: “Very 
well; we throw up our hands; move your business by truck.” 

We all know that the railways are capable of moving a ton- 
mile of freight at a cheaper rate than any other mode of trans- 
portation except the bulk carriers, and it seems to me that, hav- 
ing that fundamental advantage, the railways should be placed 
in a competitive position where they can reap the benefit of that 
fundamental advantage. It seems to me hardly fair. to make the 
railways forever the regulator of rates on highway traffic. We 
have a good many cases before the railway board for tearing up 
branch lines on which all the traffic has been lost to the trucks. 

When we attempt to take up such a branch line, we have 
serious objections from shippers all along the line, even though 
they are not users of the railway. The basis of their objection 
is not that they need the railway themselves for moving their 
goods; but they say: “We need that railway to regulate truck 
rates; do not leave us at the mercy of the truckers.” Surely 
it is not reasonable to ask that the railways be maintained merely 
to set a rate under which trucks must operate to take competi- 
tive business. 

Great Britain had this trouble perhaps to a greater extent 
than Canada, because their distances are shorter and a larger 
proportion of railway business there is vulnerable to truck 
competition than would be the case in Canada. In the old coun- 
try the principle of agreed charges has been adopted and ap- 
plied, and I am told that after a thorough trial the British peo- 
ple are well satisfied with agreed charges as a means of straight- 
ening out their transportation difficulties. My deputy minister 
spent some months in England within the last year studying this 
question. He made a thorough report on the subject, and I 
was convinced by his report that our earlier information was 
correct and that agreed charges are working out to the benefit 
of the public as well as of the transportation industry itself. 

It must be borne in mind that the essence of an agreed charge 
is a lack of discrimination. It must be obvious that it is not 
detrimental to the small shipper as against the large shipper, 
because if an agreed charge is given to a large shipper the rail- 
ways must be prepared to grant the same agreed charge to any 
shipper, large or small, who is willing to comply with the same 
terms as the shipper for whom the agreed charge is made. That 
is the essence of the agreement, and the first duty of the board 
of transport commissioners will be to see, before an agreed 
charge is decided upon, that there is no discrimination. 

We have a further provision, that even after the agreed charge 
is made, if representation is made to the minister that in the 
public interest this charge is working unfairly, the minister can 
send the case back to the transport board for rehearing. That 
clause was introduced in the English act, and we have it in 
our bill to make sure that an agreed charge, even after it is 
agreed to, is not working to put a competitor out of business. 
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Lytle Creek Cut a New Channel Through Freight Yard at Colton 
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California Storm Took Heavy 
Toll on Southern Pacific 


This road sustained major damage from catastrophic 
floods along its three main lines out 
of Los Angeles 


California, the Southern Pacific suffered severe and 

widespread damage through slides, washouts, de- 
stroyed bridges and blocked tunnels as a result of the 
storm which visited this section of the state from Febru- 
ary 27. to March 4, and which wes described in last 
week’s issue, in connection with the restoration work on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Although the char- 
acter of the damage was the same for all roads, that on 
the Southern Pacific was of greater magnitude by reason 
of the fact that it operates three main routes out of Los 
Angeles, two to the north and one to the east, besides a 
large number of branch lines throughout the citrus and 
industrial areas surrounding the city. Both routes to 
the north extend to San Francisco, one passing through 
Santa Barbara, following the Pacific coast, while the 
other lies farther inland through the San Joaquin valley. 
The line to the east extends to El Paso, Tex. 


I: common with all of the other roads in Southern 


Extent of Damage 


On the Coast line, three bridges were either wholly or 
partially washed out, and the piers of another bridge, 
over the Santa Clara river at Montalvo, were undercut, 
so that considerable riprap was necessary to make them 
safe, although they did not settle or shift out of line. A 
number of slides occurred and the track was washed out 
at several points, while at a few other points embank- 
ments settled to such an extent that it was necessary to 
restore them before traffic could be resumed. No dam- 
age occurred north of Santa Barbara, and traffic was 
inaintained from this point to San Francisco. 

On the San Joaquin Valley line, the damage was far 
more extensive and severe, reaching to Bakersfield, 170 
niles, with minor damage as far north as Madera, 300 
miles. Slides occurred in cuts in the Tehachapi moun- 


tains, in the canyon along the Santa Clara river and at 
the mouth of a tunnel, while two other tunnels in the 
section were partly filled with debris. In addition to the 
numerous smaller washouts, ranging up to several hun- 
dred feet, five steel bridges and four miles of track and 
roadbed were washed away between Russ and Lang, 
while four other steel bridges were buried under logs 
and sand. In addition, 10 miles of track immediately 
to the north was made impassable by destroyed bridges 
and almost continuous side wash. 

On the El Paso line the damage included 1,000 ft. of 
pile and frame trestles washed out at 15 separate places 
and 5,000 ft. of side wash along embankments at eight 
places, all within 100 miles of Los Angeles. In addition, 
Lytle creek cut a new channel about 200 ft. wide across 
the freight yard at Colton, at the same time undermining 
a number of tracks and yard buildings, and burying the 
remainder of the yard, the turntable and the enginehouse 
pits under sand to a depth of 3 ft. and blocking the icing 
station. z 

In Los Angeles, the Dayton Avenue bridge carrying 
the passenger tracks over the first crossing of the Los 
Angeles river, was washed out and the embankment of 
the approach to the Arroyo: Seco bridge, carrying the 
double-track freight line, on the opposite side of Dayton 
avenue, was destroyed. 


Operation at a Standstill 


While the rain had been continuous since the morning 
of February 27, there were no indications of the disaster 
that was to follow the cloudburst which occurred on the 
night of March 1, until the Sunset Limited and the Lark 
on the Coast line were stopped at Santa Susana, 37 
miles north of Los Angeles on the following morning. 
In fact, so suddenly did the breaks occur that the north- 
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bound Daylight on the same line was started out of Los 
Angeles on schedule at 8:15 a. m., only to be stopped at 
North Los Angeles, 30 miles out, where it was necessary 
to hold it until the line could be opened. 

On the San Joaquin Valley line, the San Joaquin 
Flyer, leaving Los Angeles at 7:50 a. m., got through be- 
fore the acute trouble developed, an indication of the 
rapidity with which the major destruction occurred, since 
it was only 25 minutes ahead of the Daylight and fol- 
lowed the same route for 12 miles out of Los Angeles. 
The companion train southbound was stopped at Madera, 
from which point passengers were handled by bus to 
Bakersfield. 

Owing to the trouble at Dayton avenue, the Sunset 
Limited on the El Paso line, that left Los Angeles at 
10 a. m. on March 2, was detoured via the Union Pa- 
cific as far as Colton, where it was held because of inter- 
ruptions farther east. It also became necessary to stop 
the westbound Golden State on the same date at Indio, 
130 miles east of Los Angeles. 

No attempt was made to operate other trains into or 
out of Los Angeles on March 2 or during the following 
two days. The afflicted area was completely isolated by 
reason of the failure of telegraph and telephone systems 
within the area, and information as to the extent of the 
damage was meager since it had to be obtained by men 
traveling on foot under almost impassable conditions. 
Finally, in an effort to get information through concern- 
ing the safety of the marooned trains and the comfort of 
their passengers, representatives of the Southern Pacific 
obtained the use of the local police short-wave radio. 

Every effort was made to care for the comfort of the 
passengers and all meals were furnished without charge. 
Dining car stewards replenished their supplies by mak- 
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Dayton Avenue Bridge over Los 

Angeles River. Arroyo Seco 

Bridge in Background with Ap- 

proach under Highway Bridge 
Destroyed 


ing purchases wherever food could be obtained. Dead 
batteries left these trains without light and the stores 
were canvassed for candles, but the local inhabitants had 
purchased all that were available. The local representa- 
tives of the road then hired automobiles and drove in 
every direction where the roads were passable and finally 
obtained enough candles to light the trains satisfactorily. 


Passengers Handled by Bus 


After many hours delay, owing to the impassable con- 
dition of the highways, a fleet of buses was assembled 
and passengers from the stormbound trains on the Coast 
line were taken from Santa Barbara and Santa Susana 
by circuitous routes into Los Angeles. This service was 
maintained until the morning of March 5, when the line 
was restored and the first train, the Coaster, was able to 
get through. Owing to the large number of persons de- 
siring to get into Los Angeles, it was necessary to run 
two extra trains out of San Francisco, in addition to the 
regular schedules, on the night of March 4. 

Owing to the condition of the highways east of Los 
Angeles, it was impossible to get buses to the trains 
marooned at Indio until the morning of March 5. 
Similar efforts were made to transport passengers on 
the San Joaquin Valley: line between Bakersfield and 
Los Angeles, as soon as that line was opened to the 
former point, over the Ridge Route highway, but this 
became impassable and the buses were finally routed 
over the Tehachapi mountains by way of Mojave. 

The Union Pacific, which uses the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe tracks between Daggett, Cal., and Colton 
was unable to enter Los Angeles by reason of damage 
that had occurred on its own line as well as on that of 


Reconstruction along Santa Clara 

River in Solidad Canyon, Near 

Russ. Six Tractors and Two 
Draglines Are Shown 
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the Santa Fe, and began to deliver passengers to the 
Southern Pacific at Ogden, Utah, on March 5, routing 
them through San Francisco. Starting on the evening of 
March 3, however, the streamliner, City of Los Angeles, 
was routed over the Southern Pacific from Ogden to 
Oakland, Cal., and down the Coast line into Los Angeles 
since this latter line had been opened by the time the 
streamliner reached the flood area. 


How Freight Was Handled 


Freight movements were affected the same as those 
of passenger trains. However, as soon as the Coast line 
between Santa Barbara and Los Angeles was opened, 
the important freight traffic on the San Joaquin Valley 
line was diverted to the Coast route up to Sunday, March 
13. After that date it was returned to its normal routing 
and brought as close as practicable to the outermost point 
of restoration. The traffic thus accumulated was cleared 
within 48 hrs. after the line was opened on the evening 
of March 15. 

Westbound freight on the line through El Paso was 
accepted subject to delay and held at Yuma, Ariz., until 
this line was cleared. However, a small volume of 
perishable traffic was diverted to the Santa Fe at 
Phoenix, Ariz., and handled by that line to Mojave 
where it was delivered to the Southern Pacific. 

After March 5, perishable freight for movement over 
the El Paso line was handled via the Coast line and the 
Overland route to Ogden. Because of the washouts 
on the Union Pacific, that road delivered a large vol- 
ume of freight to the Southern Pacific at Ogden for 
movement via Oakland and the Coast line to Los Angeles 
and other Southern California points, while eastward 
freight was given the same routing. After March 13, 
all of this freight was handled over the San Joaquin 
Valley line. 


Forces Were Mobilized Quickly 


Despite the magnitude of the disaster which affected 
these three lines for a distance of more than 100 miles 
in all directions from Los Angeles, and before its full 
extent became known, the Southern Pacific began to 
mobilize its maintenance forces and equipment and to 
arrange with contractors to furnish men, equipment and 
tools at interior points so that the work of restoration 
could be carried on at as many places as possible. The 
regular forces were supplemented by men hired locally 
and organized in gangs of various sizes up to 500 men, 
and by forces brought in from other divisions. At the 
height of the work more than 2,000 men were employed. 

The method of attack was to utilize mobile equipment, 
such as trucks for handling material and men, and 
tractors and other crawler-mounted machines, such as 
power shovels, draglines, cranes, etc., moving them over 
the primary and secondary highways as rapidly as they 
became passable to gain access to the many points that 
required attention. To augment the supervisory forces 
that were needed to oversee these widely scattered forces, 
supervisors, foremen and engineers and their staffs were 
also drawn from other divisions. To minimize the con- 
fusion which always attends a disaster of this magni- 
tude where communications have been disrupted and 
gangs must be moved without notice from place to place 
with little regard for orderly procedure, a special staff 
of auditors was organized to supervise the time keep- 
ing, distribution of labor and charges for materials. 

Storehouses immediately tributary to the flood area 
are located at Los Angeles, Bakersfield and Oakland. 
The forces at these points were organized into day and 
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night shifts, to load out supplies as they were ordered 
and ship them by special trains to the points most nearly 
accessible to the places where they were required. From 
these points materials were moved to the place of use 
by motor truck. Materials for the construction of trestles 
were shipped from points as far distant as Tucson, Ariz., 
503 miles, and El Paso, Tex., 815 miles. Commercial 
quarries and stone-crushing plants were drawn on freely 
to obtain the large quantities of riprap and ballast that 
were required. Other materials not in stock were pur- 
chased as needed wherever they could be obtained. 
Equipment of every type adapted for the work in 
hand was utilized, that owned by the railway being in- 
creased by additional units obtained from contractors. 
Tractors equipped with bulldozers were especially ef- 
fective for restoring embankments, particularly where 
side washes had occurred, and for clearing tracks that 
were covered by debris. Both gas and Diesel-operated 
power shovels and draglines on crawler mountings were 
used to advantage in connection with motor trucks in 
restoring embankments and clearing slides. In addition, 





An Example of Flood Damage in Colton Yard 


tractor-drawn carryall scrapers were used effectively in 
the larger grading operations that were necessary. 

Supplementing this mobile equipment, railbound ma- 
chines included pile drivers, bridge cranes, wrecking 
cranes, rail cranes, air compressors, spike drivers, bolt- 
ing machines and other similar power units. Air com- 
pressors were particularly valuable for boring bridge 
timbers as well as for use by the track gangs. A number 
of automobile-truck derricks were obtained for use in 
handling bridge materials and these, together with air 
compressors and power tools, saved much time in the 
construction of the temporary trestles. 

Typical of the methods employed to accomplish res- 
toration as quickly as possible were those adopted at 
Colton, where the bridge over the Santa Ana river and 
450 ft. of track were washed out. Here it was decided 
to build a temporary frame trestle on mud sills while 
the pile driver and crew from Yuma were engaged in 
driving trestles over washouts farther east. All of the 
bents were framed, and assembled, including sway brac- 
ing, in the shop yard at Los Angeles and transported to 
Colton by motor truck. Here they were loaded on flat 
cars for movement to the bridge site where they were 
unloaded and placed by an auto-truck derrick. Stringers 
were also hauled to Colton by motor truck and placed in 
the same manner, the trestle being completed at the rate 
of one bent an hour. 

At not a few of the steel bridges that were washed 
out, the track was carried around the bridge by means 
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of shoo-flies on embankments or temporary trestles, 
thus saving the time required to remove the steel which, 
in most instances, was buried in the sand. In the re- 
placement of the track at the Dayton Avenue crossing 
of the Los Angeles river, bents were driven from the 
west end by the pile driver, while frame bents were 
being erected on exposed rock from the east end, quick- 
setting cement being used to level up the foundations 
for the mud sills. In this case no attempt was made to 
remove the obstructing washed-out pier, the bridge steel 
or the track, one bent being driven through the buried 
track. Bridge derricks and bridge cranes were used for 
placing riprap around undercut piers that were in danger 
of going out by reason of the high water and swift cur- 
rent at the crossing of the Santa Clara river near Mon- 
talvo, 32 miles south of Santa Barbara. 

At a number of stream crossings where bridges had 
been washed out, the expedient was employed of install- 
ing large corrugated pipes, wood-box culverts or short 
trestles and of carrying the embankments directly across 
the former openings, since much time could thus be 
saved compared with erecting the longer temporary tres- 
tles. This was possible as a temporary expedient for 
the flow in the streams decreased or ceased entirely al- 
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sible as this saved much time. In the meantime con- 
tractors’ equipment was rushed to as many points as 
practicable, while the heavier machines, consisting of 
75 and 90 hp. tractors with bulldozers, draglines, power- 
shovels, trucks and carryalls were started at the south 
end near Lang, restoring two large fills aggregating 
30,000 cu. yd. To reach the central part of this stretch 
of track a washed-out bridge on a country road was re- 
placed by a pipe culvert and a fill built with bulldozers. 

As an example of the difficulties that had to be over- 
come, this route, the only one available, involved a de- 
tour of 23 miles by highway to reach a point only 3 
miles by rail from Lang. It also involved a similar de- 
tour of 16 miles from Acton, the nearest siding on the 
north where men and materials could be delivered from 
rail to truck, corresponding to 9% miles by rail. 

Track laying was started from this central point, in- 
volving a highway haul from Acton of all rail, joint 
bars, bolts, tie plates, spikes and crossties. Similarly 
rail cranes, air compressors, spike drivers, bolting ma- 
chines and incidental tools were transported by truck. 
As rapidly as the embankments were restored, track 
laying progressed both to the north and south. By the 
time the heavier restoration to the south was completed, 
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most as abruptly as they had risen under the heavy 
rainfall and rapid runoff from the mountains. This was 
done with the full knowledge that trestles to provide 
larger openings would be necessary at the earliest pos- 
sible date to avoid a similar catastrophe pending the re- 
placement of the permanent bridges. 

At not a few points streams which paralleled the tracks 
had changed their courses and were occupying the site 
of the roadbed. This complicated the work of restora- 
tion, particularly where the streams still carried water, 
for it became necessary to provide new channels before 
the replacement of the embankment could be undertaken. 


Four Miles of Track Vanish 


As mentioned, the most extensive damage occurred 
on the San Joaquin Valley line. While numerous wash- 
outs occurred over the entire distance to Bakersfield, 
the worst was along the Santa Clara river between Russ 
and Lang where four miles of track and five bridges 
were destroyed and four other bridges were buried, and 
10 miles of track was completely out of commission by 
reason of side wash and choked culverts. 

Here bridge and building gangs started at the north 
end with pile drivers. They framed bents wherever pos- 


much of the track had been laid and was ready to re- 
ceive ballast. As soon as it was connected, ballast trains 
were brought in from both the north and south and the 
14-mile stretch was quickly placed in shape for opera- 
tion. In the meantime telegraph gangs had restored 
communication lines by stringing transfer cables on the 
hillside above the river bed, and signal gangs had re- 
placed signal lines and restored washed-out signals. 

Not the least of the problems involved in handling 
this work was the feeding and housing of the men, par- 
ticularly between Lang and Acton where there are no 
local accommodations, a considerable part of this stretch 
of track being located in Solidad canyon. Here it was 
necessary to establish tent commissaries and to bring all 
equipment and supplies in by truck. The usual railway 
boarding outfits were used at Acton for the men em- 
ployed at the north end, and these were laier moved 
to Ravenna when the restoration progressed to that 
point. Boarding outfits could not be used at the south 
end as the men could not gain access from this end 
owing to the heavier work involved. 

Service was resumed on the Coast line on the morning 
of March 5, trains from the north having been turned 
at Santa Barbara up to that time. The first trains on 
the El Paso line left Los Angeles on the evening of 
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arch 8, when all trains departed on their regular 
-chedules, westbound trains having been turned at 
indio in the meantime. Owing to the greater damage 
sustained on the San Joaquin Valley line and the greater 
difficulties encountered in gaining access to the points 
of damage, this line was not opened until the evening 
of March 15, when the San Joaquin Flyer resumed its 
regular run. 


R is. 8. A. Played by 


Communist Leader 
VV icctes i Z. FOSTER, prominent Communist 


leader in the United States, has written a 61- 

page booklet, entitled “Railroad Workers For- 
ward!”, published by Workers Library Publishers, of 
New York, in which, among other strong assertions, he 
accuses the Railway Labor Executives Association of 
being a “whole chain of weak links,” of “gutting” the 
Railway Employees Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, of “castrating and frustrating” the 
movement for unification and federation of the railroad 
labor unions and of seeking to eliminate the “strike 
weapon” of the unions. 

In several of the more important of these strictures, 
the Communist leader acknowledges his harmony of 
sentiment with President A. F. Whitney of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and quotes several of his 
attacks on the Railway Labor Executives Association 
which charge that group of holding the belief that “rail- 
way labor should surrender its democratic rights to pe- 
tition the government for just legislation and should 
circumscribe its activities by carrier limitation.” Fur- 
ther, Mr. Foster makes reference to an article by Mr. 
Whitney in the July, 1937, issue of “The Railroad Train- 
man,” in which the union leader charges that the other 
railroad union chiefs have been shielding the interests of 
management and failed to fight for the workers’ demands. 
He notes also President Whitney’s “scandalous” story 
about the 1932 wage-cut, ‘in which the railroad unions 
led the wage reduction retreat of the general labor move- 
ment,” and quotes from the article Whitney’s statement : 
“The only thing that came out of this conference, which 
was originally designed by the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association to give relief to employers, was a 10 
per cent cut payroll reduction.” 

Mr. Foster’s main thesis runs to the tune that the 
R. L. E. A. has “played ball” too well with management. 
He declares: “If railroad workers are to make real head- 
way toward improving their conditions and winning the 
foregoing demands, drastic improvements will have to 
be made in the make-up and conduct of the railroad trade 
unions. And the first betterment in this respect should 
be the development of a more militant policy.” He 
grows nostalgic about the old days of the World War 
when railroader workers were “militant and progressive” 
and deplores the fact that the companies “proceeded, 
with the help of their labor leader friends, to undermine 
the fighting spirit of the powerful railroad unions.” 
The steps leading to such weakening of the union move- 
ment in which the union chiefs played a leading part, 
\Ir. Foster lists as the Transportation Act of 1920, cre- 
ation of the “hostile’’ Railway Labor Board, the break- 
ing up of the “outlaw” strikes of 1920 and 1922 by 
union leaders, the adoption in 1923 of the “notorious” 
'altimore & Ohio plan of union-management co-opera- 
tion, labor banking, the Railway Labor Act of 1926, the 
(owerful railroad unions’ opposition to federal unem- 
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ployment insurance and work relief programs, the 1932 
wage cut agreement, the delay in enactment of a national 
old age pension system, and the dismissal wage agree- 
ments. Again he joins Mr. Whitney in attacking the 
later amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, de- 
claring them to be “needless concessions made to the 
companies that will cost the workers many millions 
yearly.” 

Mr. Foster’s most vehement contempt is reserved for 
President Harrison of the R. L. E. A., whom he charges, 
is engaged in the “deplorable spectacle . . . of agreeing 
with the companies [during the 1937 wage negotiations | 
not to insist upon the six-hour bill at this session of 
Congress.” Again the trainmen’s chief is quoted: “This 
Harrison-Phillips [president, Order Railroad Conduc- 
tors| philosophy of attempting to surrender the demo- 
cratic rights of railroad workers to seek desirable legis- 
lation in the name of reaching agreements with the car- 
riers will ultimately lead to the destruction of the or- 
ganized labor movement, if continued.” 

The Communist chief pleads for a militant policy. 
Militancy, as he defines it, is the use of the strike, the 
right to which, he charges, has been surrendered by 
union leaders. He writes: “The railroad workers must 
reconquer the right to strike . . . The anti-strike pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act should be repealed.” 

Chiefly, Mr. Foster seeks a “national federation of all 
railroad workers” which can become a main-spring of 
the American Peoples Front against “the capitalist 
wolves.” This federation would operate under the fol- 
lowing principles: (1) There should be one national 
wage agreement for all railroad workers. (2) The fed- 
eration shouid finally formulate the workers’ demands 
and be in charge of all negotiations with the railroad 
companies in support of these demands. (3) The deci- 
sion to strike should rest solely within the jurisdiction 
of the federation. 

To get the process of confederation under way, the 
writer suggests that the most closely related rail unions 
be combined, such as, for example, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North America. But, 
according to Mr. Foster, “one big union” for the rail- 
roads is not enough; the rail groups should also enter 
into close relationships with the unions of water, high- 
way, urban transit, and airway workers, “with the aim 
of eventually establishing a great wide federation of all 
transport workers . . . All transport workers have in- 
terests in common against the great transport capitalists 
and they should all stand shoulder to shoulder.” 

“Railroad Workers Forward!” and its Communist au- 
thor come under close and unfriendly scrutiny in an ar- 
ticle by T. C. Cashen, president, S. U. N. A., appearing 
in the March issue of the official publication of the 
switchmen’s union. The critique opens with an attack 
on the so-called “local railroad associations” which Fos- 
ter’s booklet urges and which have actually been set up 
at several important points. After listing evidence pur- 
porting to prove that these associations are but efforts 
to “create disharmony, discord and disunity among the 
members of the standard railroad labor organizations,” 
Mr. Cashen devotes the remainder of his expose to an 
analysis of Foster’s career from its beginnings, seeking 
to show at each step that his activities have weakened 
the labor movement, and that he has been a traitor to 
the workers’ cause. Thus, for example, are alleged Fos- 
ter’s bad reputation with the “Wobblies” and their hat- 
ted of him; his wrecking of the A. F. of L. organizing 
committee for the packing industry; and his commence- 
ment of the writing of a book in 1920 about the failure 
of “the great steel strike” before the strike was declared. 











I. C. C. Opposes Pettengill Bill 


Eastman presents views of regulatory body to Senate 
committee on interstate commerce 


members are opposed to any change in the fourth 

section, except elimination of the equidistant 
clause, and the remaining two—Commissioners McMan- 
amy and Lee—oppose even the latter, according to testi- 
mony offered by Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman at 
the March 28 session of Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee hearings on the Pettengill bill to repeal the long- 
and-short-haul clause. Mr. Eastman coupled his opposi- 
tion with advocacy of regulation for water carriers, 
which, he thought, would improve the competitive situa- 
tion that the railroads claim is now inequitable. 


N INE of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 11 


Water Competition the “Bone of Contention” 


It was Commissioner Eastman’s view that the “real 
bone of contention” is the water competition; and that 
the Southern Pacific and the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, parties “particularly aggrieved” by three important 
fourth section decisions, comprise the backbone of the 
proponents’ line-up. He thinks that the I. C. C. has not 
deprived the railroads of reasonable opportunities to meet 
water competition, and that the result of long-and-short- 
haul clause repeal would be to leave both agencies worse 
off. The commission and the courts, he said, would no 
doubt construe repeal as a “declaration of intent” that 
future I. C. C. policies should be such as to give more 
traffic to the railroads and less to the water lines. 

On the other hand, if Congress deem it advisable to 
expedite fourth section proceedings, Mr. Eastman sees 
no objection to putting on such cases the same seven- 
months time limit that is now imposed in connection with 
suspension cases. And, since most of the “red tape” 
comes in cases where the relief sought involves circuitous 
rail routes, the elimination of such “red tape,” compris- 
ing about “80 per cent of the time and trouble,” would 
not require passage of the Pettengill bill—it could be 
eliminated by an amendment saying merely that the 
fourth section shall not apply to circuitous rail routes. 
Mr. Eastman did not advocate the later, since he had 
previously said that he believes the commission should 
attempt to discourage the “wasteful transportation” in- 
volved in circuitous rail routes. He did, however, refer 
to the equidistant clause as another time-consumer, add- 
ing that nearly everyone now admits that this clause 
should be eliminated. 


Provision Entitled to Respect Due Age 


Mr. Eastman opened with a brief survey of fourth- 
section history, and thought it a “matter of interest” that 
prior to the depression in 1930 the agitation was all for 
further strengthening of the long-and-short-haul clause. 
The commission, he said, opposed the latter which was 
based on complaints that the regulatory body had been 
too lax. But since the depression the I. C. C. “has been 
too strict.” The witness closed his survey with the sug- 
gestion that a provision with such a “background of his- 
tory” ought not be lightly discarded—its purposes and 
age entitle it to respect. 

The principal reasons advanced by advocates of the 
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bill were found by Mr. Eastman to be embodied in the 
contention that the railroads, beset by their competitors, 
would be greatly aided by the resulting relief; and the 
claim that the I. C. C. would and could protect the public 
interest under other sections of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. He proceeded to discuss the foregoing, both of 
which he regards as “unsound.” 

The competition argument, he said, is not valid with 
respect to the competition of motor trucks. He went 
on to explain that railroads in general have met truck 
competition by general rate reductions with distance lim- 
its; the commission has had only a few requests (most 
of which have been granted) for fourth-section relief 
based on motor competition. ‘The railroads,” he added, 
“can, be challenged to cite a single important case where 
the fourth section has been a hindrance in meeting truck 
competition.” Likewise, the competition of pipe lines 
does not enter the fourth-section picture, because “pipe- 
line costs are so low that in many cases the railroads 
do not attempt to compete.” Also, the fourth-section 
“has no application” with respect to air competition and 
there is no effect on the railroad industry as a whole with 
respect to competition of railroads with each other. Thus 
Mr. Eastman’s above-mentioned view that the “real bone 
of contention” is the water competition. The railroads, 
he added, are primarily after the traffic now moving by 
water. . 


Some Roads Just “Going Along” 


Asked by Senator Bone of Washington if he thought 
the railroads were convinced that repeal would enhance 
their earnings, Mr. Eastman replied that he would hesi- 
tate to report on railroad convictions, adding, however, 
that he believed the transcontinental lines were convinced, 
while the other roads were “going along” without much 
interest in the matter. 

To demonstrate what he regarded as I. C. C. liberality 
in fourth-section matters, the witness gave figures for the 
eight-year period from 1930 to 1937, inclusive. During 
that time there were 306 applications based on water com- 
petition, and 239 orders were issued granting temporary 
or continuing relief; 40 applications were denied; 16 
were withdrawn; and 11 are pending. In 104 of the 239 
cases where temporary or continuing relief was granted, 
the order was issued in an average of 47.3 days; in the 
other 135 cases the relief came in an average of 203.3 
days. The 40 denials of relief were disposd of in an 
average of 241.3 days; and the general average was 150.6 
days. Mr. Eastman pointed out that these cases involved 
some “pretty important” situations. 

Coming to a discussion of the intercoastal situation— 
the “sore point”—-Mr. Eastman reviewed the three cases 
which he said had particularly aggrieved the Southern 
Pacific and the Chicago Association of Commerce. They 
were : Transcontinental Cases, 1922; Commodity Rates to 
Pacific Coast Terminals ; and Southern Pacific Transcon- 
tinental Cases. After defending these decisions, the 
witness asked what the railroads would gain if they got 
all the intercoastal traffic. The latter’s 1936 total he gave 
as 8,054,266 tons, which included 1,208,813 tons of oil 
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and 1,623,537 tons of lumber, traffic on which the rail 
carriers “have never sought relief.””. Thus Mr. Eastman 
calculated that the 1936 intercoastal tonnage which the 
railroads might have hoped +o gain would be but a small 
percentage of the 180,671,461 tons originated by the 
Western roads in the same year. The ton-mile percent- 
age, he conceded, would be greater because the inter- 
coastal business would be long-haul traffic. He went on, 
however, to point out that the water lines would not 
stand by and lose their business; they and the rail lines 
that connect with them could make the same arguments 
with respect to out-of-pocket costs. And water carriers 
would prefer revenue tonnage to ballast even though the 
former be got “at extremely low rates.” 


Out-of-Pocket Costs Are Shifty 


Out-of-pocket costs, Mr. Eastman continued, are shifty 
things; and students are coming around to the belief 
that they are something to be watched very carefully. 
He pointed out that the railroads are carrying “a large 
proportion” of their business on “a by-product basis,” 
with the result that the burden has to go somewhere. 
And analysis shows that it finally lands on traffic which 
is tied to the rails. In Mr. Eastman’s view this condi- 
tion, which is present in every form of transportation, 
must be corrected if the transportation problem is to be 
solved. In the recent depression and recession, he went 
on, the railroad encountered not only the declines of gen- 
eral business, but also the competition of other agencies. 
But for the latter he believes the carriers “probably could 
have got by” as they did in previous depressions. 

Returning to the Pettengill bill, the witness said that 
he saw no evidence that long-and-short-haul clause re- 
peal would put an additional railroadman to work; and 
if it did railroad out-of-pocket costs would rise, and some 
water carrier employee would lose his job. In other 
words, Mr. Eastman explained, there is involved no 
business which is not now handled by some transport 
agency. Answering the contention that the present set- 
up is disadvantageous to interior points, Mr. Eastman 
gave census figures on wage earners and other data 
which he said “do not indicate at all that the port cities 
have benefited at the expense of interior cities.” 

Summing up his discussion of proponent arguments 
based on competition Mr. Eastman advocated passage of 
the water carrier regulation bill (S. 1400), and he would 
not object to including a long-and-short-haul clause there- 
in. 

The argument that after repeal the commission could 
and would exercise the same powers seemed “contra- 
dictory” to Mr. Eastman. If the commission could and 
would do the same things, he explained, the railroads are 
not going to increase their traffic. On the question of 
delay Mr. Eastman thinks that some important cases 
have been unduly prolonged; and thus he saw no objec- 
tion to the above-mentioned time limit like that in sus- 
pension cases. At the same time he thinks this situation 
has improved, and the commission is handling current 
iourth-section cases in an expeditious manner. 


On “Wasteful” Rail Routes 


It was in his discussion of proponent argument on 
the time consumed in fourth-section cases about which 
“nobody cares” (those involving circuitous rail routes) 
that Mr. Eastman said the situation could be corrected by 
simply removing such cases from the scope of the fourth 
section. What is involved in such situations, he ex- 
plained, is whether the commission should attempt to 
discourage ‘“‘wasteful transportation.” Some of the 
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circuitous rail routes, he added, are “preposterous” and 
“absurd,” yet the commission has been “generous” in 
that connection. 

Although, as pointed out above, he believes that pass- 
age of the bill would be interpreted by the commission 
and the courts as a “declaration of intent”’ that the rail- 
roads should get a larger share of competitive traffic, 
Mr. Eastman did concede that with perhaps one excep- 
tion the commission, in theory at least, would retain 
power under other sections to do all it now does. He 
doubts that it could continue to include in its definition 
of a “reasonably compensatory” rate the requirement 
that such a rate be not so low as to threaten the extinc- 
tion of water competition. The latter could be done 
if the commission had regulatory authority over 
water carriers; but, as Mr. Eastman sees it, the reg- 
ulatory body now owes duties only to rail and highway 
carriers. 

If the idea is to retain the present set-up Mr. East- 
man questions the advisability of changing to a system 
which only gives the same results provided every one 
is on his guard. In the latter connection the witness 
had explained that the commission receives from 90,000 
to 100,000 tariffs a year ; and it lacks the staff to analyze 
them all. Thus the shippers would have to be ever on 
the alert for tariffs involving long-and-short-haul situa- 
tions which might adversely affect their interest. But it 
is Mr. Eastman’s view that the railroads do not want the 
present situation to continue after repeal. Asked by 
Senator Shipstead of Minnesota if he could see any ad- 
vantage for anyone in long-and-short-haul clause repeal, 
Mr. Eastman replied in the negative—he wouldn't be 
opposing the bill if he could find any public interest in its 
passage. 

In closing Mr. Eastman read the summary of his pre- 
vious testimony on the bill before the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. Also, he disputed 
the claim made during the railroad presentation by Judge 
R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads, that fourth sec- 
tion applications denied have been the “only ones that 
carried any money or had much importance.” Mr. East- 
man asserted that analysis of the applications shows that 
the relief granted has been more important than that 
denied. Next came Mr. Eastman’s discussion of fourth- 
section relief to meet market competition, which he has 
opposed, although the commission has granted it. Also, 
Mr. Eastman thinks that situations resulting from the 
competition of foreign producers is a protective tariff 
problem. 

In addition to Mr. Eastman, opposition witnesses ap- 
pearing at sessions subsequent to those reported in last 
week’s issue included the following: G. T. Stebbins, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the United States Live Stock Asso- 
ciation; E. E. Kohlwes, executive secretary and trans- 
portation commissioner of the Wichita (Kan.) Board of 
Trade: F. M. Dolan, representing the Albany (N. Y.) 
Port District Commission; H. R. Brashear, of the Los 
Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce; J. R. Van Ar- 
num for the National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Distributors; Fred Brenckman, National 
Grange; John E. Benton, New Jersey and Wyoming 
state commissions; P. M. Greenberg, Illinois- Minnesota 
Motor Carrier Conference; C. E. Kennedy, Farmers 
Union of several states; E. H. Walker, Reno ( Nev.) 
Chamber of Commerce; James A. Ford, Intermediate 
Rate Association; R. Steigler, Board of Commissioners, 
Port of New Orleans, La.; H. A. Feltus, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Farmers Union Terminal Association; Harry 
S. Brown, chairman of the Intercoastal Steamship 
Freight Carriers Association. 
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Labor To Sponsor 
Its Insurance Bill 


Measure will provide for a 
national system of unem- 
ployment aid 


A bill providing for a national system 
of unemployment insurance which will 
affect approximately 1,000,000 railway em- 
ployees will be introduced in the near 
future in the Senate by Senators Wheeler 
and Wagner and in the House by Repre- 
sentative Robert Crosser of Ohio. The 
Railway Labor Executives Association, 
sponsors of the bill, will press for an early 
enactment. The proposed legislation would 
be a substitute for the various state sys- 
tems now functioning. 

According to the bill’s sponsors, the 
measure would provide for more liberal 
benefits than those now received from the 
state systems. They also point out that 
it would save the carriers considerable 
expense in duplicating reports and would 
eliminate inequalities in the state laws. It 
was also pointed out that lower paid work- 
ers would gain under the proposed law 
since it provides for higher payments than 
existing state laws. 

The sponsors also claim that the bene- 
fits would be paid at considerably less cost 
than under the state systems due to the 
large savings in administrative costs and 
also because the plan will be limited to 
the railroad industry. 

Under the proposed plan, the railroads 
would be taxed three per cent on payrolls 
up to $300 a month for each employee. » It 
is estimated that this feature would save 
the roads at least $1,200,000 a year because 
of the fact that they are now paying three 
per cent and more on their entire payroll. 
There would be no tax levied on em- 
ployees who are now contributing to un- 
employment compensation in six states. 

The system would be administered under 
the Railroad Retirement Board. It was 
also pointed out that by allowing the car- 
riers to make a report on pension and in- 
surance requirements to one agency, they 
could save several million dollars a year. 

The plan provides that the eligibility of 
employees to receive benefits would be 
estimated on their earnings during a calen- 
dar year. Any employee making $150 a 
year would be eligible. The beneficiaries 
would be divided into six classes, starting 
with those who earn $150 a year and con- 
tinuing to those who receive more than 
$1,300 annually. 

An employee earning between $150 and 
$199.99 in the base calendar year would 


a 








receive $1.75 a day unemployment compen- 
sation for a maximum of 80 days in a 12 
month period. Employees earning between 
$200 and $474.99 a year would receive $2 
a day for a maximum of 80 days; those 
earning between $475 and $749.99 would 
get $2.25 a day; those earning between 
$750 and $1,024.99, $2.50 a day; those 
earning between $1,025 and $1,299.99, $2.75 
a day; and those earning $1,300 or over, 
$3 a day. On this basis the maximum com- 
pensation would be $240 a year. 

The proposal has been discussed by com- 
mittees of the Association of American 
Railroads and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association in the hope that it might 


2 Months N. O. I. 
Was $4,783,395 


February deficit of $2,136,481 
cuts cumulative return 
to 0.16 per cent 


Class I railroads in the first two months 
of 1938 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $4,783,395 which was at the 
annual rate of return of sixteen-one 
hundredths of one per cent on their prop- 
erty investment, according to Bureau of 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of February 
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be jointly sponsored, but the A. A. R. has 
declined to endorse the measure. 

In a communication to the Railway Age, 
T. C. Cashen, chairman of the committee 
representing the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, and international president of 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
expresses the opinion that while a federal 
bill covering railroad workers’ unemploy- 
ment compensation would be of decided 
advantage both to the railroads and em- 
ployees, it will not contemplate an increase 
in taxes above that of the various state 
laws under the present Social Security 
plan. Further, Mr. Cashen believes, it will 
relieve the carriers from “terrific” ex- 
penses in accounting made necessary by 
various state laws provided for the collec- 
tion of unemployment taxes. 

As for employee interests, it is the opin- 
ion of the labor union leaders that a fed- 
eral law will be consistent with the general 
policy which has directed legislation for 
railroad employees in the past and _ that, 
inasmuch as railroad employees have an 
interstate status and are connected with an 
industry controlled by interstate commerce 
action and laws, it would be far more 
satisfactory than the present arrangement 
of individual state plans, which are un- 
suited to interstate workers. 
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Railway Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads. In the first two 
months of 1937, their net railway operat- 
ing income was $77,659,615 or 2.58 per 
cent, and in the first two months of 1930, 
it was $113,013,227 or 3.79 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
two months of 1938 totaled $530,432,658 
compared with $653,667,057 for the same 
period in 1937, and $868,785,724 for the 
same period in 1930, a decrease of 18.9 
per cent in 1938 below 1937, and 38.9 per 
cent below 1930. Operating expenses for 
the first two months of 1938 amounted to 
$448,197,751 compared with $497,822,376 
for the same period in 1937, and $679,- 
039,178 for the same period in 1930—ten 
per cent less than the former, and 34 per 
cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the first two months of 
1938 paid $56,264,089 in taxes compared 
with $56,506,870 in the same period in 
1937, and $57,179,390 in the same period in 
1930. For the month of February alone, 
the tax bill of the Class I roads amounted 
to $27,450,902, a decrease of $998,603 or 
3.5 per cent below February, 1937. Sixty- 
nine Class I roads failed to earn expenses 
and taxes in the first two months of 1938, 
of which 28 were in the Eastern district, 
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10 in the Southern district and 31 in the 
Western district. 

Class I roads in February had an oper- 
ating deficit of $2,136,481. In February, 
1937, their net railway operating income 
was $38,792,779 or 2.46 per cent on invest- 
ment, and in February, 1930, was $58,- 
367,529 or 3.72 per cent return on invest- 
ment. Gross operating revenues for the 
month of February amounted to $251,- 
173,946 compared with $321,959,564 in 
February, 1937, and $422,864,774 in Febru- 
ary, 1930. Operating expenses in Febru- 
ary totaled $215,487,459 compared with 
$244,153,636 in the same month in 1937, 
and $326,700,317 in February, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
the first two months in 1938 had a net 
railway operating income of $6,680,455, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
forty-seven one hundredths of one per cent. 
For the same period in 1937, their net rail- 
way operating income was $51,807,074 or 
3.66 per cent on their property investment 
while in 1930 it was $65,166,356 or 4.76 
per cent. Gross operating revenues of the 
Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
the first two months in 1938 totaled $254,- 
543,904, a decrease of 23.8 per cent com- 
pared with 1937, and a decrease of 42.2 per 
cent compared with 1930. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $211,037,994, a decrease of 
13.6 per cent below the same period in 
1937, and a decrease of 37.9 per cent under 
the first two months of 1930. Class I 
roads in the Eastern district for the month 
of February had a net railway operating 
income of $118,091 compared with $26,- 
120,321 in February, 1937, and $32,227,201 
in February, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
for the first two months of 1938 had a net 
railway operating income of $5,927,471, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
1.16 per cent. For the same period in 1937, 
their net railway operating income amount- 
ed to $11,239,585, or 2.20 per cent, and for 
the same period in 1930 was $15,651,613 or 
2.94 per cent. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I roads in the Southern dis- 
trict for the first two months in 1938 
amounted to $76,742,533, a decrease of 10.4 
per cent compared with the same period in 
1937, and a decrease of 34.2 per cent under 
the same period in 1930. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $61,386,517, a decrease of 
5.2 per cent below the same period in 1937, 
and a decrease of 33 per cent under 1930. 
Class I roads in the Southern district for 
the month of February had a net railway 
operating income of $3,032,632 compared 
with $6,347,095 in February, 1937, and $8,- 
074,668 in February, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district for 
the first two months in 1938 had an oper- 
ating deficit of $7,824,531. For the same 
two months in 1937, the roads in that dis- 
trict had a net railway operating income 
of $14,612,956, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 1.36 per cent, and for 
the same period in 1930 was $32,195,258 or 
2.09 per cent. Gross operating revenues of 
the Class I roads in the Western district 
for the first two months’ period in 1938 
amounted to $199,146,221, a decrease of 15 
pes cent below the same period in 1937, 
and a decrease of 36.1 per cent under the 
sane period in 1930. Operating expenses 
totaled $175,773,240, a decrease of seven 
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Train Length Bill Defeated 


The House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce on 
March 31 voted 14 to 7 against re- 
porting the train length limit bill, 
S. 69. 











per cent compared with the same period in 
1937, and a decrease of 29 per cent under 
the same period in 1930. For the month 
of February alone, the Class I roads in the 
Western district reported an operating 
deficit of $5,287,204 compared with a net 
railway operating income of $6,325,362 for 
the’ same roads in February, 1937, and 
$18,065,660 in February, 1930. 


Express Company Accounts 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order prescribing general 
instructions in connection with modifica- 
tions of the uniform system of accounts 
for express companies. 


C. & E. I. “Zippers,”—Correction 


In the Railway Age of January 22, 1938, 
page 209, mention was made of two one- 
car trains of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois as being “Egyptian Zephyrs.” The 
correct name of these trains is “Egyptian 
Zippers.” 


Santa Fe Temporarily Discontinues 
California Limited 


The California Limited of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, operated between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, Cal., was tempo- 
rarily discontinued on April 1 as a “tem- 
porary economy measure.” 


I. C. C. Makes Motor Carrier 
Appointment 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced the appointment of Emery 
A. Boudreau as Assistant to the Director, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers. Mr. Boudreau 
has been serving as Assistant Chief, Sec- 
tion of Traffic, in the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers since November 11, 1935. 


S. A. L. Truck Route 


Joint Board No. 103, composed of R. O. 
Self of North Carolina, has recommended 
in a proposed report that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issue a common 
carrier certificate to the Seaboard Air Line 
for truck operations on a route between 
Monroe, N. C., and Waxhaw, with service 
to all intermediate points which are sta- 
tions on the railroad. 


Key West Highway Opened 


The toll highway constructed on the 
former right-of-way of the Florida East 
Coast’s Key West extension, which was 
destroyed in the 1935 hurricane, was open- 
ed on March 29, thus, as the Public Works 
Administration press release puts it, restor- 
ing Key West’s connection with the main- 
land by a “highway that goes to sea,” re- 
placing a “railroad that goes to sea.” 

The highway swings south and eastward 
from the extreme tip of Florida, jumping 
from key to key, on converted railroad 
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bridges, including one seven miles long, 
held to be the longest bridge in the world 
entirely over water. At the Bahia Honda 
bridge, the highway soars over the top 
truss spans, 60 ft. above the water. Trains 
crossed this particular bridge at grade 
level, but because of the narrow space of 
14 feet which was sufficient for trains but 
insufficient for a highway, the roadway 
has been lifted to the top of the girders. 
The highway has been hard-surfaced for 
its full length, with a 20-ft. roadway be- 
tween curbs over all bridges. Tolls for 
travel have been set at $1 per car and 
driver for the entire trip, with 25 cents 
extra for each additional passenger. 


L. & N. Employees to Take Days Off 


A 7.7 per cent payroll reduction for gen- 
eral office employees of the Louisville & 
Nashville will be brought about by a plan 
agreed to by the employees on March 25 
whereby each employee will take one day’s 
vacation in March, two in April and two 
in May without pay. Fifteen hundred em- 
ployees will be- effected. A similar plan 
is being considered for other departments. 


Inspection Tour Will Cover 
Reading's Catawissa Branch 


The Central of New Jersey and the 
Reading will operate a “fan” railroad in- 
spection tour on April 10 out of New 
York, stopping at Gordon, Pa., Mauch 
Chunk, and Mainville on the Catawissa 
branch of the Reading. The special train 
will leave the Jersey City, N. J., Terminal 
of the Jersey Central at 9 a.m. The Rail- 
way & Locomotive Historical Society, New 
York Chapter, and Railroad Enthusiasts, 
New York division, are the sponsors. 


Would Give Truck Certificate to 
D. & R. G. W. Affiliate 


Joint Board No. 126, composed of W. C. 
Danks of Colorado, has recommended in a 
proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issue a common car- 
rier certificate to the Rio Grande Motor 
Way, Inc., affiliate of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, for truck operations be- 
tween South Fork, Colo., and Durango, and 
all intermediate points, also Cguacio, Colo., 
an off-route point. 


L. & N. Open After Alabaman 
Flood 


Service on the Louisville & Nashville on 
its main line between Montgomery, Ala., 
and Flomaton was interrupted on March 
16 and 17 due to blockades by floods in 
the southern part of Alabama. Waters 
receded on March 18, ending the rise of 
flood waters which started from a series 
of torrential rains commencing on the 
afternoon of March 15. The road restored 
full service on March 18. 


The Canadian Roads in February 


Earnings of Canadian Pacific in Febru- 
ary showed a decline as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, gross 
amounting to $9,382,914, as against $9,724,- 
628, a decrease of $341,714. Operating ex- 
penses showed a considerable increase, 
amounting to $9,058,759, as compared with 
$8,733,889, and net operating revenues for 





the month were $324,155, as against $990,- 
739 a year ago, a decrease of $666,584. 

For the two months to February 28 net 
totaled $881,302, as compared with $1,904,- 
248 last year, a decrease of $1,022,946. 

The Canadian National had a February 
net operating revenue deficit of $1,347,219, 
as compared with a net operating revenue 
a year ago of $471,894, a contraction of 
$1,819,113. Gross for the month was down 
$1,012,135 at $13,289,721, while expenses 
were $806,978 higher at $14,636,940. 

For the first two months of the year 
there was a net revenue deficit of $2,857,- 
972, as compared with $555,116 net revenue 
a year ago, or a contraction of $3,413,089. 
Operating revenues were reduced by $1,- 


733,855, while operating expenses rose by 
$1,679,234. 


Club Meeting 


The Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., wiil 
hold its next meeting on April 4, in the 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium, New- 
ark, at which time Col. J. Munro Johnson, 
assistant secretary of commerce, will dis- 
cuss transportation matters. A traffic club 
forum on freight loss and damage preven- 
tion will be held at the Essex House on 
April 11. 


Railroad Claim Bill Favorably 
Reported 


The Senate committee on claims has 
favorably reported S. 3526, a bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
fund to certain railroads sums of money 
paid into the U. S. Treasury under the 
railroad retirement act of 1934, which was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The bill au- 
thorizes the payment of not more than 
$139,000. The Association of American 
Railroads has filed a claim of $138,411. 


Central Greyhound Bus Route 


Joint Board No. 27, composed of Noel 
F. George of Ohio and Denis J. Driscoll! 
of Pennsylvania, has recommended in a 
proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issue a common carrier 
certificate to the Central Greyhound Lines, 
afhliate of the New York Central, for bus 
operations over a specified route between 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and Oil City, Pa. The 
proposed service, the report says, “is to be 
subsidized by the New York Central which 
has abandoned its passenger train service 
between these points and over this route.” 


Further Hearing on Pullman Rate 
Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Ex Parte 125 investigation of the Pullman 
Company’s petition for a 10 per cent in- 
crease in rates has been assigned for fur- 
ther hearing at Washington, D. C., on 
April 9. The hearing will be conducted 
by Division 7, comprised of Commission- 
ers Aitchison, Porter and Caskie, which 
was also assigned to hear the Pullman case 
along with the main job for which it was 
created—the railroad’s Ex Parte 123 peti- 
tion. The Eastern passenger fare phase 
of the latter has not yet been decided. 

Previous hearings on the Pullman ap- 
plication were held in Washington, Decem- 
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L. F. Loree Resigns from 
D. & H. 


L. F. Loree, who has been presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson 
since 1907, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the board of managers of the 
company, effective March 31. Mr. 
Loree cited as the reason for his 
resignation his recent inability— 
probably to extend into the near 
future—to attend board meetings. 











ber 20 and 21, 1937, and reported in the 
Railway Age of December 25. At that 
time Commissioner Aitchison, chairman of 
Division 7, stated that there had been no 
flood of requests for hearings on the peti- 
tion. 


D. B. Robertson Raps Us 


In a 22-page mimeographed release to 
the press on March 31, D. B. Robertson, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, criticized the 
Railway Age sharply for an editorial in 
our February 26 issue, in which we dealt 
with the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, and, in particular, its notorious ref- 
eree decision awarding $250,000 in back 
pay to Lehigh Valley employees. 

There is more discussion of this same 
general subject in the leading editorial in 
this issue. 


Regulations for Explosives 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has granted a petition for 
changes in certain regulations for the trans- 
portation of explosives and other dangerous 
articles. The same decision in No. 3666, 
In the Matter of Regulations for the 
Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles, denied a petition for 
change in the method of attaching closures 
for specification 5 steel barrels or drums. 
As to the changes authorized the report 
found the record to have shown that they 
were “in accordance with the best known 
means for accomplishing the results sought 
by the Transportation of Explosives Act.” 


Fort Testifies On Lea Air Bill 


J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of the 
Association of American Railroads, ap- 
peared last week as a witness before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce which was holding hearings on 
the Lea air transport bill. Mr. Forst asked 
for an amendment of section 1108 of the 
bill which he said placed on the property 
owner the expense of installing and main- 
taining signals for the benefit of air opera- 
tions over his property. His position was 
that, initially, the expense should be borne 
by the aviation authority which would be 
created by the bill, but that later the avia- 
tion industry should bear it. 


Fares Into Pennsylvania Station, 
New York 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has found that Pennsylvania 
commutation and supplemental fares be- 
tween New York on the one hand and 
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South Amboy, N. J., and Perth Amboy, on 
the other hand, are not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Thus it has dismissed 
the complaint whereby certain residents of 
the New Jersey towns had attacked sup- 
plemental charges which commuters are 
required to pay when riding to and from 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, instead 
of using the Pennsylvania’s other terminals 
in that city. 


Station-to-Station Service for 
P. R. R. in Indiana 


Joint Board No. 72, composed of Moie 
Cook of Indiana, has recommended in a 
proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issue a contract carrier 
permit to the Willett Company of Indiana, 
affiliate of the Pennsylvania, for freight, 
mail and express operations in station-to- 
station service for the P. R. R. over speci- 
fied Indiana routes. 

The Board finds evidence of record that 
“rail-truck service is, and will continue to 
be, more expeditious than rail service ;” 
and that the granting of the applications 
would result “in the co-ordination of rail 
and motor vehicle operations.” 


Chicago Traffic Club Elects 
Officers 


Officers elected by the Traffic Club of 
Chicago on March 31 for the ensuing year 
are: President, Roy W. Campbell, mana- 
ger of the traffic department of the Butler 
Paper Corporations; first vice-president, 
W. C. Douglas, assistant general freight 
traffic manager of the New York Central 
System; second vice-president, E. R. Gus- 
tafson, assistant traffic manager of the 
Universal Atlas Cement Company; third 
vice-president, W. Haywood, freight traffic 
manager of the Illinois Central; secretary, 
D. W. C. Becker, director of the traffic 
management department of the La Salle 
Extension University; and treasurer, R. 
J. Wallace, traffic manager of the Jaques 
Manufacturing Company. 


February Truck Loadings 17.84 
Per Cent Under 1937 


Movement of freight by motor truck in 
February was 17.84 per cent under the vol- 
ume reported for the corresponding month 
last year, according to loading figures com- 
piled by American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. The A. T. A. truck loadings index 
figures, based on the 1936 monthly aver- 
age as 100, stood at 79.51 for February, 
compared with 81.76 in January. 

Comparable reports were received from 
110 carriers in 30 states, transporting an 
aggregate volume of 296,519 tons in Feb- 
ruary, as against 360,904 tons in February, 
1937, and 311,169 tons in January, 1938. 
The February figure was 4.71 per cent 
under the January tonnage. 

The largest drop in tonnage was reported 
by iron and steel haulers, reflecting de- 
creased production in steel mills. This 
group recorded a decline of 75.89 per cent 
in the month under review in comparison 
with the loadings in February, 1937. Auto- 
mobile haulers, also, showed heavy declines 
in cars and trucks moved. The aggregate 
drop was 36.18 per cent under the Feb- 
ruary, 1937, volume. In the general mer- 
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chandise class, package freight, the de- 
crease last month was 13.31 per cent com- 
pared with February, 1937, and 1.25 per 
cent compared with January, 1938. Trans- 
porters of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts reported a slight gain in business, 1.11 
per cent, as against a year ago, but the 
volume was 11.89 per cent under January, 


1938. 


Associated Traffic Clubs to 
Meet at Dallas 


The spring convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America will be held at 
the Adolphus hotel, Dallas, Tex., on April 
26 and 27. W. M. W. Splawn, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will be the principal speaker at the banquet 
on the evening of April 26, while speakers 
during the convention will include M. S. 
Sloan, chairman of the board and president 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas; J. E. 
Cushing, president of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company; Walter 
Bockstahler, president of the Keeshin 
Transcontinental Freight Lines, Inc.; and 
D. B. Robertson, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 


C. P. Wins First Prize in Small 
Poster Contest 


First prize has been awarded to the 
Canadian Pacific for its entries in the first 
annual small poster contest which opened 
in the west concourse, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, on March 30, to continue 
through April 12. The New Haven has 
captured second prize, and the Northern 
Pacific, third, for their respective poster 
exhibits. Honorable mention certificates 
have also been awarded to the New York 
Central, the Railway Express Agency and 
the Union Pacific, while a special award 
was presented to the Associated British & 
Irish Railways, as a foreign contestant. 
The aim of the sponsors of the exhibi- 





Vhotos by Transit Advertisers, Ine. 
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tion, Transit Advertisers, Inc., of New 
York, is, among other things, to reveal the 
wide usefulness of the small poster, es- 
pecially when shcw areas are limited in 
size, and to demonstrate “its value, as a 
close up, where concentrated audiences are 
near at hand.” In an introductory notice 
appearing in the Railway Age of March 
12, page 471, the sponsors of the exhibit 
were erroneously named as Transit De- 
velopers, Inc. 


Alleghany Seeks to Bar Guaranty 
Vote in Chesapeake 


Alleghany Corporation brought suit on 
March 30 to compel the Guaranty Trust 
Comnany, New York, to give it proxies 
on 780,000 shares of common stock of the 
Chesapeake Corporation for a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the latter cor- 
poration called for April 4. The suit, 
which is filed with the U. S. District Court 
for Southern New York, seeks also a pre- 
liminary injunction restraining Guaranty 
from voting a total of 1,278,000 shares of 
Chesapeake Corporation stock pledged un- 
der three indentures securing Alleghany 
bonds totaling in principal amount more 
than $71,000,000. 

This is the latest development in a fac- 
tional dispute for control of the Chesa- 
peake Corporation,—and, thereby, the man- 
agement of the Chesapeake & Ohio road— 
waged between Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the board of both Chesapeake and 
Alleghany and the initiator of the district 
court suit, and C. L. Bradley, president, 
and J. P. Murphy, secretary, of the Chesa- 
peake Corporation. The latter called a 
special meeting of the stockholders for 
April 4, a month preceding the annual 
meeting. Mr. Young seeks to restrain the 
Guaranty from voting at this meeting the 
shares of Chesapeake owned by the AI- 
leghany and held by the trust company 
under the bond indenture, alleging that the 
latter is planning to vote the pledged stock 
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in such a way as to displace the present 
management of the C. & O. railway. 


Barge Employees Seek Wage 
Increase 


Wharf laborers of the Federal Barge 
Line, through the American Federation of 


Labor, are seeking classification as long- 
shoremen with wages comparable to those 
paid maritime employees. They seek an 


increase of 25 cents an hour, which would 
bring their rate to 75 cents an hour; they 
also ask $30 a month increase for clerical 
employees. In negotiations last year wages 
were raised from 44 to 50 cents at St. 
Louis, 30 cents to 40 cents at Memphis, 
Tenn., and 40 cents to 45 cents at Cairo, 
Tl. 

Major General Thomas Q. Ashburn 
president of the lines, on March 25 told 
representatives of the union employees. in 
the St. Louis and Peoria districts that he 


will not accede to their demands for in- 
creased wages and other concessions, even 


if a strike is called. He said that he had 
offered to submit the case to any federal 
arbitration agency the employees might 
choose and if it decided the increased wages 


were merited, he would grant them, retro- 
active to April 1 when the employees’ 
present contract expired. On March 24 a 
crew walked off a government river boat 
at Cairo, Ill., in protest against the pilot’s 
dismissal of a mate on grounds of incom- 
petency. 


Freight Car Orders Decline 


A further decline in the number of 
freight cars on order was shown by latest 
reports to the Association of American 
Railroads. New freight cars on order on 
March 1 totaled 5,568, compared with 7,947 
on January 1, 6,563 on February 1 and 
42,212 on March 1, 1937. On the same 
date two years ago there were 12,679. 

New steam locomotives on order on 
March 1 totaled 101, compared with 131 
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at the beginning of the year, 110 on Feb- 
ruary 1 and 375 on March 1, 1937. On 
the same date two years ago there were 37. 
New electric and Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives on order on March 1 totaled 26, com- 
pared with 30 on January 1, 21 on Febru- 
ary 1, 10 on March 1, 1937, and 18 on 
March 1, 1936. 

The railroads in the first two months 
this year installed in service 3,478 new 
freight cars, compared with 6,135 in the 
same period last year and 1,925 in the 
same period two years ago. In the same 
two months 39 new steam locomotives were 
put in service, compared with 22 in the 
same period last year and 1 in the same 
period in 1936. New electric and Diesel- 
electric locomotives put in service in the 
two months’ period in 1938 totaled 22, 
compared with 7 in the same period in 
1937 and 1 in the same period in 1936. 

New freight cars and locomotives leased 
or otherwise acquired are not included in 
the above_ figures. 


December, 1937, Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of December, 1937, 
now in preparation for the printer, will 
show: 


Month 12 months 
of ended with 
December December 
oer Tt mT, 
Item 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Number of train ac- 
GONG cn cciccs 613 758 8,412 8,286 
Number of casualties 
in train, train- 
service and non- 
train accidents: 
Trespassers: 
PE secteeune 125 187 2,569 2,738 
OS Pere 151 162 2,629 2,694 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents*: 
Killed witeu ieee 7 
Injured .. 51 78 536 742 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 
Killed ... oD ecaae 15 10 
Injured .. 169 173 1,972 1,709 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
 ‘cwekeewas 1 2 13 18 
PRE snes nnes 90 79 785 787 
Employees on duty: 
: Senewmees 52 68 666 669 
PRCT 1,685 1,974 23,629 21,871 
All other nontres- 
passerst: 
 ” eee 201 248 2,084 1,956 
NS eee 699 759 7,141 6,903 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
a ¢inaakare 382 505 5,350 5,398 
BE tatavens 2,845 3,225 36,692 34,706 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents. 464 535 4,484 4,277 
Persons: 

i. ca0eeesce 187 225 1,875 1,786 

CO ere 521 590 5,136 4,930 


Labor Board Dismisses Petition 
of B. of L. F. & E. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has dismissed a petition by which Pioneer 
Greyhound Lodge No. 693, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
sought certification as representative of the 
bus drivers of Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
affiliate of the Southern Pacific. 

The Brotherhood lost a_ secret-ballot 
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election, conducted between January 24 
and February 4, receivirig 309 votes to 332 
votes for the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The election con- 
cerned bus drivers alone. The Brother- 
hood contended that these constituted an 
appropriate bargaining unit. The Amal- 
gamated contended that all employees of 
the company, including bus drivers, station, 
shop and office emp‘oyees constituted the 
appropriate unit. 

In its December 23, 1937, direction of 
election among the bus drivers the Board 
provided that the drivers themselves, by 
expressing their choice through secret bal- 
lots, would determine the unit in which 
they wished representation. Thus, if the 
bus drivers chose the Brotherhood it would 
determine a majority choice for having 
the bargaining unit confined to bus drivers. 
The Amalgamated, however, had expressed 
at the Board hearing its preference for the 
single larger unit consisting of all the 
employees. “The fact that the Brother- 
hood lost,” the Board’s announcement ex- 
plains, “resulted in no majority having been 
chosen in the unit which the Brotherhood, 
as the petitioner, had considered was ap- 
propriate.” No question concerning repre- 
sentation among the station, shop and of- 
fice employees was before the Board. 


17.7 Per Cent Decrease in Loadings 
Estimated for Second Quarter 


Freight car loadings in the second quar- 
ter of 1938 are expected to be about 17.7 
per cent below actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1937, according to estimates 
compiled by the 13 Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. On the basis of these estimates, 
freight car loadings of the 29 principal 
commodities will be 4,989,844 cars in the 
second quarter of 1938, compared with 6,- 
060,366 actual car loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding period 
last year. Of the 13 Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards, all estimate a decrease in carload- 
ings for the second quarter of 1938 com- 
pared with the same period in the preced- 
ing year, except the Southwest Board 
which estimates an increase of 1.7 per cent. 

Tabulation below shows the total load- 
ing for each district for the second quar- 
ter of 1937, the estimated loadings for the 
second quarter of 1938, and the percentage 
of decrease or increase: 


Actual Estimated 
loadings loadings 
second __ second Per 





Shippers’ Advisory quarter quarter cent 
Boards 1937 1938 decrease 
Lee 845,462 635,457 24. 
Pacine Coast ..ccc 256,754 234,952 8.5 
Pacific Northwest 204,808 170,896 16.6 
SONNE | bn ciccesee 375,391 381,816 tad 
ee 632,486 587,843 7.0 
Great Lees: .....<+ 549,321 305,539 44.4 
Atlantic States ..... 703,078 589,381 16.2 
Central Western ... 162,743 157,031 3.5 
New England ...... 123,725 111,170 10.1 
rere 532,055 341,741 35.8 
Mid-West cccvessces 721,140 610,351 15.4 
Ohio Valley ....... 661,036 589,833 10.8 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas 292,367 273,834 6.3 
WOE. wicseecerans 6,060,366 4,989,844 17.7 


* Increase. 


New York Travel in 1937 


Trunk line railroads, ferries, and the 
Hudson & Manhattan carried into and out 
of New York City in 1937 an increase of 
2,807,280 passengers or .98 per cent above 
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the number carried in 1936, as shown in 
the annual compilation of the New York 
Transit Commission. A loss in commuter 
travel for 1937 of 5,664,627 under 1936 
is also shown in the report. 

During 1937, 289,783,026 passengers were 
carried into and out of New York City on 
railroads and ferries, as compared with 
286,975,746 in 1936. Trunk line railroads 
showed an increase from 198,151,642 pas- 
sengers in 1936 to 200,481,900 in 1937, a 
gain of 2,329,565. Passengers carried on 
the Hudson and Manhattan lines showed a 
loss from 76,477,943 in 1936 to 76,116,972 
last year. 

Of the 289,783,026 passengers entering 
and leaving the city last year, 212,311,743 
were commuters, as against 217,976,370 in 
the previous year. These represent two- 
way traffic, so that the actual number of 
persons entering the city by railroad and 
ferry routes was 144,891,513, of whom 
106,155,872 were commuters. Estimated 
on the basis of 300 full traffic days, 482,- 
972 passengers used the railroads and fer- 
ries into New York City daily, of whom 
353,853 were commuters. This gives an 
estimated number of daily visitors to the 
city of 129,119. In 1936, the estimated 
total number of daily passengers was. 478,- 
293, of whom 363,294 were commuters and 
114,999 daily visitors. 

Commuter traffic on the nine trunk line 
roads reporting such service showed a 4.8 
per cent decrease under 1936, due in part 
to abandonment by the New York, West- 
chester & Boston of part of its route mile- 
age in October and losses sustained by the 
Long Island after opening of the Jamaica 
subway extension. 

Comparison of the total traffic for the 
years 1936 and 1937 on the 11 trunk lines 
entering the city follows: 


Per Cent 

1937 1936 Increase 

Sr 427,708 395,190 8.2 
C. of N. J. .... 13,680,427 13,250,720 3.2 
D. L. & W. .... 16,850,092 16,957,382 .6D 
DE Sactmada aes 17,635,820 17,657,159 -lp 
a Sa 612,902 566,691 8.2 
i Pe 67,035,706 68,882,688 2.7D 
a. ae ae 31,062,023 29,534,354 §.2 
N. Y., N. H. & H. 17,109,538 15,093,266 132 
wa WwW 225,357 209,031 7.8 
N. Y., W. & B.. 6,162,881 7,235,053 14.8p 
Ey Me Be vecues 29,679,446 28,370,108 4.6 








200,481,900 198,151,642 


_ 
to 














1937 Crossing Accident Total 
Highest Since 1930 


Fatalities resulting from accidents at 
highway-railroad grade crossings were 
greater in 1937 than in any year since 1930, 
according to complete reports for the year, 
made public on March 28 by the Safety 
Section of the Association of American 
Railroads. These reports showed that 1,- 
875 persons lost their lives in such acci- 
dents in 1937. 

In the seven preceding years, the num- 
ber of fatalities were as follows: 


FIPS. «200% ie a . Sn 1,525 
Sr. eee 0s «19531...... 1,811 
T9S4.....00. 1554 3900...... 2,020 
ee 1,511 


The number of fatalities in 1937, how- 
ever, was a reduction of 693 compared with 
the peak year in 1928 when, 2,568 persons 
lost their lives in crossing accidents.’ Per- 
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cons injured in such accidents in 1937 total- 
ed 5,136, compared with 4,930 in 1936. A 
total of 4,484 grade crossing accidents took 
place in 1937, which was an increase of 207 
compared with the preceding year. 

In December, 1937, fatalities resulting 
from grade crossing accidents totaled 187, 
a decrease of 38 compared with Decem- 
her, 1936; persons injured totaled 521 com- 
pared with 590 in the same month one year 
ago. A reduction was also reported in the 
number of grade crossing accidents, there 
having been 464 in December, 1937, com- 
pared with 535 in December, 1936. 

“The increase in the number of grade 
crossing accidents and the resulting casual- 
ties in the year 1937 compared with the 
preceding years up to 1930,” the Safety 
Section statement says, “took place despite 
the efforts of the railroads and the various 
safety organizations to impress upon the 
public the necessity for exercising greater 
precaution in approaching and passing over 
such crossings. That these extensive safe- 
ty campaigns in recent years have brought 
about an improvement in the situation is 
shown by the fact that in the past ten 
years there has been a gradual increase in 
the number of automobiles in operation per 
fatality in grade crossing accidents. In 
1928, for instance, there was one grade 
crossing fatality for each 9,538 automobiles 
in operation, compared with one fatality 
for each 15,750 automobiles in 1937.” 


Respirator Gains Good Will for 
Burlington 


A Drinker respirator, purchased by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy last Sep- 
tember for use among its employees and 
as a service to patrons along its lines, has 
already saved four lives and been an in- 
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by the Burlington, than it was rushed to 
Galesburg, Ill., where Corliss Laisure, 8- 
year-old son of a Laura, IIl., farmer had 
developed noticeable respiratory failure due 
to infantile paralysis. He had been kept 
alive with a pulmotor for 24 hours before 
the arrival of the respirator and was in a 
very serious condition. A few hours after 
being placed in the “iron lung” he began 
to show improvement and in about a month 
was able to breathe naturally. A public- 
spirited citizen at Galesburg subsequently 
purchased a respirator for the use of that 
community. 

A few weeks later the respirator was 
loaned, at the request of Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
executive vice-president of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, for use in 
transporting an infantile paralysis patient 
from St. Paul, Minn., to Madison, Wis., 
for treatment. On December 24 it was 
sent to Sheridan, Wyo., to care for George 
Dozah, 35, a rancher suffering from acute 
myelitis with paralysis of the respiratory 
muscles and by January 8 the patient show- 
ed such improvement that he was able to 
breathe normally. On January 24, the 
respirator was rushed to Peoria, IIl., for 
the treatment of 8-year-old Carroll Akin. 
The boy showed such improvement that a 
Peoria woman was induced to buy a respir- 
ator for that community and it arrived just 
in time to permit the Akin boy to be trans- 
ferred so that the Burlington respirator 
could be rushed to Moline, Ill., on February 
9 for the treatment of Marjorie Smith, 14- 
year-old granddaughter of a Rock Island 
engineer, who was afflicted with ascending 
myelitis and was in a precarious condition. 
She showed prompt improvement, and with- 
in a short time was able to breathe natur- 
ally and the respirator was returned to 
Omaha awaiting further call. 
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ing week in 1937 and a decrease of 340,976 
cars or 38.7 per cent below the same week 
in 1930. All commodity classifications ex- 
cept live stock showed decreases under the 
preceding week, while all commodity clas- 
sifications except grain showed decreases 
under last year. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, March 19 








Districts 1938 1937 1936 
are 114.463 174,398 123,420 
Allegheny ...... 100,414 160,674 94,187 
Pocahontas ....¢ 35,231 57,317 39,987 
ee rere 89,523 118,282 92,959 
Northwestern 64,475 81,597 74,846 
Central Western . 89,797 106,216 92,476 
Southwestern ... 46,429 56,438 50,976 
Total Western Dis- 

WE acces ewese 200,701 244,251 218,298 
Total All Roads. 540,332 754,922 568,851 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ....' 30,452 29,079 32,287 
Live Stock ...... 11,524 11,768 12,192 
i 87,485 172,391 85,627 
are 4,763 12,014 5,851 
Forest Products .. 26,443 37,285 30,149 
NN Dein icinas Gta aceaue 7,895 10,941 5,858 
Merchandise 

2) See 150,821 171,430 146,682 
Miscellaneous 220,949 310,014 250,205 
Maree 19 ...cc<ce- 540,332 754,922 568,851 
March 12 ....... 556,664 744,499 616,937 
Co Serer 552,916 730,329 634,570 
February 26 511,930 692,393 672,869 
February 19 535,790 711,314 586,487 





Cumulative Total, 
Weeks”... 6,061,786 7,707,656 6,765,222 
In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended March 19 totaled 44,627, as com- 
pared with 48,876 for the corresponding 
week last year and 45,911 cars for the 
previous week, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 





fluential good-will builder. At the same oe Mey a 
time its reputation has resulted in the pur- i " Loaded Connections 
chase of similar equipment by at least two Freight Car Loading > <oeee eet eae 
communities. Loading of revenue freight for the week March 12, 1938....... 45,911 23,189 

The respirator had scarcely been received ended March 19 totaled 540,332 cars, a de- a RS pt veetees pga grr 
at Omaha, Neb., where it is kept at the crease of 16,332 cars or 2.9 per cent below Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
disposal of public health authorities and the preceding week, a decrease of 214,590 > ser = a teeeees mepyeed thy 
physicians throughout the territory served cars or 28.4 per cent below the correspond- March 14, 1936....... 456,150  247'967 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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N. E. Board Forecasts Ten Per Cent 
Decrease in Carloadings 


A ten per cent decrease in estimated 
carloadings for the second quarter of the 
year as compared with the same portion 
of 1937 was forecast by the commodity 
committees of the New England Shippers 
Advisory Board at its annual meeting held 
on March 25 in the Hotel Kimball, Spring- 
field, Mass. Estimated decreases in the 
heavier commodities ran from 20 per cent 
in lumber carloadings to 45 per cent in 
brass, copper and bronze. Slight increases 
were forecast for six commodities. 

W. F. Garcelon, general chairman of the 
board since its formation in 1925, was re- 
elected its chief for the coming year. 
During the regular session, W. N. Garvin, 
superintendent of transportation, Wabash, 
described the activities of the road in the 
high-speed transportation of fruits and 
vegetables from the southwest to eastern 
locations. L. M. Betts, manager of the 
closed car section of the Car Service di- 
vision, A. A. R., informed the members as 


to the general transportation conditions 
throughout the country. R. F. Bohman, 


general traffic manager of Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, told of the preparations in 
New England for observance of “Perfect 
Shipping Month.” This was supplemented 
by remarks of R. A. Fasold, of the Freight 
Claims division of the A. A. R., who de- 
scribed in some detail the line-up for the 
observance of this month’s activity in the 
nationwide campaign. 

M. J. Gormley, executive assistant to 
the president of the A. A. R., addressed 
a joint luncheon meeting of the board 
members and Rotarians as to the necessity 
of the establishment of a transportation 
policy that will put the regulation of all 
transportation under the [. C. C. 


Supplemental Ex Parte 123 Report 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a supplemental report in Ex 
Parte 123, clarifying certain matters aris- 
ing since the publication of the original 
report. 

Findings of the latter are modified ta 
limit the increase on unmanufactured to- 
bacco, lI.c.1., to 5 per cent. Another modifi- 
cation permits the application of the in- 
creases to rates actually in tariffs even 
though not vet effective on the date of the 
original decision. Also, it makes the in- 
creases applicable to joint rail-motor rates, 
and authorizes the use of a number of 
rules in the master tariff affecting the 
method of applying the increases. A third 
finding modifies the rule for the disposition 
of fractions, while another makes it clear 
that it was not the commission’s intention 
that “commodity groupings in our statis- 
tical orders” should be literally followed in 
all cases in applying the increases. 

On the matter of adjusting future dif- 
ficulties in connection with the Ex Parte 
123 increases, the report says: 

“We recognize that it will no doubt be 
found that in a number of instances in 
the master tariff errors have been made in 
assigning particular commodities to the 5 
and 10 per cent classifications and that 
shifts should be made to avoid undue preju- 
dice and preference as between commodi- 
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ties, localities, or shippers. Applicants 
have designated a committee promptly to 
consider suggestions from interested par- 
ties as to changes of this kind which should 
be made, and we will designate a commit- 
tee of our employees informally to con- 
sider such suggestions and endeavor to 
bring about prompt settlement of contro- 
versies without resort to formal proceed- 
ings. Parties believing that injustices re- 
sult from any of the increases as published 
should in the first instance bring their situ- 
ations to the attention of those committees. 
Failing satisfactory settlement of contro- 
versies through this means, such situations 
may of course be brought to our attention 
either by petition in this proceeding or by 
formal complaint.” 


To Name Testing Laboratory 
After Prof. Talbot 


On April 21 the Materials Testing Lab- 
oratory at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, IIl., will become known as the Arthur 
Newell Talbot Laboratory, in honor of 
Arthur N. Talbot, professor emeritus of 
the university, who is widely known in the 
railroad field for his investigations of vari- 
ous railroad engineering problems, particu- 
larly stresses in track. This new honor is 
being conferred on Prof. Talbot “for those 
brilliantly active years as a teacher and 
investigator which have contributed so 





Entrance Doorway of the Materials Testing 
Laboratory at the University of Illinois. 
Ceremonies During Which the Building Will 
Be Named the “Arthur Newell Talbot Lab- 
oratory” Will Be Held on April 21 


much to the University of Illinois and to 
the engineering profession.” 

The naming of the laboratory will take 
place during a convocation ceremony on 
April 21. In the afternoon Robert E. 
Doherty, president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, will make the principal 
address during ceremonies to be conducted 
in the university’s auditorium. A banquet 
and reception to be held during the evening 
of the same day will bring the celebration 
to a close. 

The University of Illinois is publishing 
a booklet entitled “A Tribute to Arthur 
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Newell Talbot,” commemorating the re- 
naming of the laboratory. A limited num- 
ber of copies of this booklet will be avaii- 
able upon application to Professor F. EF. 
Richart, College of Engineering, Urbana, 
Ill. 


Advisory Boards Urge Shipper 
“Research” 


To enlist the co-operation of shippers in 
assisting the roads to “ring the bell” dur- 
ing “Perfect Shipping Month,” scheduled 
for April, the Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention committees’ of the various Re- 
gional Shippers Advisory boards are send- 
ing to shippers bulletins and posters dis- 
cussing loss and damage problems. One 
of the bulletins, treating of the reasons 
for discontinuance of sales accounts, sug- 
gests that “concealed damage” in shipments 
which irritates consignees is a major rea- 
son for the loss of sales relations. It is 
explained that consignees, upon receipt 
of bad-order deliveries, usually notify only 
the carrier in requests for damage claims, 
while the shipper is left in ignorance of 
the condition of his goods upon arrival. 
Thus, unbeknown to him, good will is de- 
stroyed with customers who are irritated 
by repeated bad-order deliveries and the 
resulting delays in replacements, interrup- 
tion of sales and increased inventory. 

Specifically, the advisory board bulletin 
urges that the shipper determine in what 
condition his product reaches his custo- 
mers by asking them to report on the state 
of shipments received. Should the reports 
reveal deliveries in bad shape, the shipper 
should institute “research” to find the fun- 
damental causes of such bad-order de- 
liveries. 

In this work, the carrier management 
committees offer their services as consult- 
ants. The bulletin points out that the roads 
have special departments for the scientific 
study of causes and prevention of loss and 
damage, while the A. A. R. publishes tech- 
nical bulletins on packing and loading. It 
is also urged that conferences be held with 
box manufacturers concerning standards 
of containers and the special needs of ship- 
pers. 

One of the posters distributed in the 
campaign contains a series of sketches 
illustrating the safe and proper methods of 
shipping from origin to destination. 


Hearing On Denney Appointment 


No one appeared in opposition to ratifica- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of Charles E. Denney’s appointment 
as co-trustee of the Erie at a hearing he- 
fore Examiners Boyden and Brinkley at 
Washington, D. C., on March 28. The 
commission set the matter for hearing after 
it had received several protest letters fol- 
lowing the court’s selection of Mr. Den- 
ney and John A. Hadden as Erie co- 
trustees. 

The only witness at the March 28 ses- 
sion was Mr. Denney, Mr. Hadden having 
submitted a verified statement to the com- 
mission because previous commitments pre- 
cluded his appearing. Mr. Denney sketched 
his railroad career, extending back to 1905. 
In that connection Examiner Boyden was 
particularly interested in Mr. Denney’s as- 
sociation with the late J. J. Bernet, former 
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president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, who 
was Mr. Denney’s predecessor in the Erie 
presidency. 

Questioned concerning the Erie’s tie-up 
with the C. & O., Mr. Denney asserted 
that “the management of the Erie has been 
entirely in the hands of its board of di- 
rectors and officers. Of course there have 
been some friendly traffic relations with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. Insofar as anyone 
else taking part in the management is con- 
cerned, I can say ‘No.’ One of the out- 
standing characteristics of the Van Swer- 
ingens was that they did not interfere with 
the management.” 

As to benefits from the C. & O. tie-up, 
Mr. Denney cited gains in traffic, particu- 
larly coal traffic, and group research activi- 
ties carried on for the benefit of Van 
Sweringen roads. The witness knew of 
no disadvantage which the tie-up brought 
the Erie. 

After some further questions in connec- 
tion with the Erie’s failure to obtain the 
December, 1937, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Loan because of the C. & O. 
refusal to guarantee the loan or supply col- 
lateral, Examiner Boyden read into the 
record a letter from I. C. C. Examiner 
J. R. Hale to the commission’s bureau of 
accounts. Mr. Boyden called Mr. Den- 
ney’s attention to the letter’s reference to 
“rebates or refunds” by specialty manu- 
facturers in connection with the Erie’s pur- 
chase of-cars. Mr. Denney explained that 
it had been the practice for a number of 
years for specialty manufacturers to allow 
rebates to railroads in connection with 
equipment on which such specialties were 
used. He thought this was the general pro- 
cedure, and thus there was nothing unusual 
in the Erie’s following it. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Denney’s testi- 
mony, counsel for a number of banks and 
trust companies announced that his clients 
approved of the trustees designated by the 
court. 


Future of Democracy Depends 
Upon Co-operation 


The continuance of our democratic form 
of government depends upon the capacity 
of industry and labor to reconcile their 
differences and to revive business before 
the masses doubt the ability of democracy 
to provide an abundant life and_ select 
another form of government, according to 
George M. Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, in 
an address before the Chicago Association 
of Commerce on March 30. Mr. Har- 
rison also took the position that the hard- 
ships experienced by individuals and that 
the government policies adopted in recent 
years could have been avoided if labor and 
industry had made their objectives known 
to each other, and that unless a mutual 
understanding is accomplished, future 
policies will be shaped by persons in con- 
trol of the government. As a background 
for this position, he described the years 
prior to 1929 as a period of the “survival 
of the fittest,” during which “we indulged 
in practices not in the best interests of 
the majority.” The recession of 1929, he 
said, was due to the unsound policies of 
that period. Since 1932, he continued, the 
government has been called upon to bring 
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about a balance between capital and labor, 
but due to resentment to encroachment 
upon individuals’ rights, the program has 
failed to such an extent that we are now 
witnessing one of the severest declines in 
history. At the present time, there are 
many elements with which to contend, in- 
cluding the psychology of uncertainty on 
the part of business, the feeling that the 
government is destroying private initiative, 
and the feeling that there is a develop- 
ment of labor organizations sponsored by 
communism. 

Government policies, in many respects, 
he said, are wrong, especially as regards 
unemployment, for, since private industry 
must supply jobs, it should not be so com- 
pletely restricted. Reforms cannot be 
brought about when an attempt is being 
made to revive business. Revival should 
be accomplished first, and the removal of 
abuses should follow. The administration 
should change, shelve its policies and en- 
courage private business. The capital gains 
tax and the surplus profit tax should be 
repealed. 

The extent to which government will in- 


‘terfere in the conduct of business, he said, 


depends to a large extent on the ability of 
the two forces, labor and industry, to settle 
their differences. If these two forces do 
not effect an understanding, there will be 
more government action, encouraged by the 
working people whose large vote is so- 
licited by politicians and to a large extent 
governs their actions. Unless industry and 
labor settle their differences through con- 
ferences, there will be more governmental 
expenditures for pump priming, the people 
will be called upon to pay higher taxes, 
the government will assume greater control, 
and we will be called upon to choose 
ancther form of government. “If,” he 
said, “I interpret the present expressions 
of the masses, they will soon doubt the 
ability of the democratic form of govern- 
ment to provide an abundant life for its 
people.” Mr. Harrison asked business to 
make a contribution to the general revival 
of business, with the assurance that labor 
unions are also ready to make their con- 
tribution. 


Hearing on Motor Carrier Act 
Amendments 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s legislative committee, appeared 
before a sub-committee of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce on March 
30 in support of S. 3606, the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Wheeler of Montana to 
effectuate Motor Carrier Act amendments 
recommended by the commission in a spe- 
cial report transmitted to Congress on 
March 2. This March 2 report, outlining 
the proposed amendments and the reasons 
therefor, was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of March 5, page 425. 

The hearing was also concerned with 
the amendment to S. 3606 which has been 
proposed by Senator Shipstead of Min- 
nesota. As reported in the Railway Age 
of March 19, page 545, this Shipstead 
amendment would add to the Motor Car- 
rier Act’s section 207, dealing with the 
issuance of certificates, the same provision, 
requiring a special showing where roads 
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or their affiliates are involved, as included 
in section 213, dealing with consolidations, 
mergers and acquisitions of control. 

The Association of American Railroads 
is opposed to the Shipstead amendment, 
but it has no objection to the amendments 
proposed by the commission. Mr. East- 
man saw no reason why the Shipstead 
amendment should not be adopted, and re- 
ferred to a letter in which the I. C. C. 
had told the committee that such a change 
seemed consistent with the policy already 
reflected in section 213. He had previously 
said, however, that the commission hoped 
that if any controversial amendments were 
proposed the committee would segregate 
such and adopt the non-controversial ones. 
Senator Johnson of Colorado, who was 
presiding, said that he had found little 
objection to the commission’s proposals, 
but that returns from those to whom he 
had sent the bill and the Shipstead amend- 
ment indicated that the latter “is a very 
controversial question.” Senator Shipstead 
said that he did not want to hamper any 
other legislation but he nevertheless felt 
that his amendment was of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant passage at this ses- 
sion. Mr. Eastman explained that the pro- 
vision as now included in section 213 has 
not yet been interpreted by the commis- 
sion; it awaits such interpretation in the 
re-opened Alko case where operations of 
a Pennsylvania affiliate are involved. 

Mr. Eastman’s presentation followed the 
lines of the commission’s March 2 report 
to Congress on the matter. He explained 
that the amendments were designed ta 
enable the commission to carry out its 
work in the motor carrier field “more 
expeditiously and effectively.” Also, that 
the regulatory body had submitted oniy 
such changes as it believed “should be non- 
controversial.” In the latter connection 
various interests were consulted prior to 
the framing of the recommendations, in- 
cluding the Association of American Rail- 
roads, American Trucking Associations 
and the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners. 

The amendments recommended by the 
commission, outlined in more detail in the 
issue of March 5, relate to temporary 
grants of authority to operate, suspension 
of operating rights, opportunity for hear- 
ing, recommended orders and other mis- 
cellaneous matters. Following Mr. East- 
man’s testimony, Commissioner John L. 
Rogers, former director of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, noted his concurrence in 
what his colleague had said, and added 
that the proposed amendments “are very 
badly needed.” 

John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad 
Utilities Commissioners, testified in 
nection with another amendment, 
by that organization, which ‘would give 
the state commissioners more regulatory 
authority over motor carrier operations. 
Mr. Eastman previously stated that the 
I. C. C. had not yet considered this amend- 
ment in its latest form; it had not favored 
previous drafts. Other witnesses scheduled 
to appear included J. Ninian Beall of 
American Trucking Associations; C. B. 
Treadway, of the Shippers and Growers 
League of Florida; Dozier DeVane, repre- 
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senting the National Industrial Traffic 
League; and C. A. Miller, of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association. 


Going “Hog Wild” for Public 
Ownership 


Representative Samuel B. Pettengill of 
Indiana called attention to the implications 
of further expenditures of non-liquidating 
federal money for transport facilities com- 
peting with railroads, and to the need for 
Congress giving some consideration to “the 
saving, frugal, thrifty middle class of 
Americans, as against the spenders,” in a 
statement for the record of the recent 
House interstate and foreign commerce 
committee hearing on H. R. 9738, the bill 
to create a civil aeronautics. authority. 
Congressman Pettengill’s statement came 
during the testimony of Richard Aldworth, 
who appeared before the committee on 
March 22 and 23 as a representative of 
the Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
appointed by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. 

An abstract from the record follows: 

Mr. Pettengill: Is it contemplated that 
the privately owned air carrier companies 
will pay any rental or that the govern- 
ment will collect anything whatever for 
the federal moneys spent on these airports? 

Mr. Aldsworth: I think they should be 
charged something. 

Mr. Pettengill: Do you have any idea 
what that would be? 

Mr. Aldworth: We make a certain small 
charge to the companies at Newark. 

Mr. Pettengill: Does it pay anything 
like one per cent on the investment on 
the airport? 

Mr. Aldworth: No, sir. 

Mr. Pettengill: Does it pay a half a per 
cent? 

Mr. Aldworth: No, sir. 

Mr. Pettengill: Does it pay a mill on 
the dollar on the investment? 

Mr. Aldworth: Well, the ratio is pretty 
small, sir. 

Mr. Pettengill: Mr. Chairman, I raise 
this question, because before we go further 
in this matter, I think we ought to con- 
sider the effect, the long-range effect, of a 
program which proposes that the federal 
government is going to build all over the 
United States airports for privately-owned 
companies to operate upon without any 
return upon the federal investment therein. 

As everybody knows, the greatest indus- 
try in the United States is the railroad 
industry, with $25,000,000,000 private 
money invested, as found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The railroad in- 
dustry and the railroad companies are 
nearer universal bankruptcy today than at 
any time since the panic of the early 
’Nineties, if not at any time in history. 
In 1936, 40 per cent of all the railroad 
mileage in the United States was operated 
at a loss. 

The situation is worse today than it was 
then, and I am wondering what is going 
to be the effect upon the whole national 
economy if more big railroad systems go 
into receivership this year; the shock to 
the nation that will take place. 

This Congress, sooner or later, has got 
to decide whether we are going in “hog 
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wild” for government ownership of rail- 
roads, and if that happens trucks and buses 
and pipelines, aircraft and _ intercoastal 
shipping, as well as coastwise and Great 
Lakes shipping will follow, because it does 
not seem possible to me that the govern- 
ment, owning one of these great trans- 
portation agencies, and operating it at a 
loss, as it did during the World War, will 
then permit its business to be taken away 
from it by private competing agencies. 

Year after year we have gone on build- 
ing up subsidized competing agencies which 
have been destroying the great American 
railway system. We built the Panama 
Canal, justified, of course, from the stand- 
point of national defense; but if my 
memory is correct the tolls have never 
paid even two per cent interest on the 
investment, and not a penny on the prin- 
cipal sum invested. The McAdoo bill now 
proposes to abolish the collection of tolls 
entirely, to the further destruction of the 
railroads, their employees, and the great 
Mississippi Valley country. 

We subsidize the building of highways, 
into which I think 14 per cent of all rail- 
road taxes go, upon which trucks and 
buses operate without paying any tolls or 
rental to the federal government, except a 
penny tax on gasoline. 

We put $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 into 
the Inland Waterways Barge Line on the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries and it 
has never paid a penny of return to the 
federal government, to say nothing of the 
countless millions in river development for 
the barges to operate over. 

In view of the situation that 
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fronting the country today with reference 
to the railroad situation I might say fo: 
the benefit of the committee that railroac 
stocks today are lower than at any tim 
since President Roosevelt came into thi 
White House. You have to go back t 
June 1932, to find a time when railroad 
stocks were as low as they are today, and 
we are right up against the “gun,” as to 
what we are going to do with this great 
industry which, if it fails, as I see it, the 
government will go into State socialism on 
a wide scale with all competing forms oi 
transportation, including the aircraft in- 
dustry winding up in government operation 
itself within a few years, with more mil- 
lions of voters with a direct interest in 
collecting as much as possible out of the 
pockets of what private industry is left. 

I want to put this into the record, not 
as expressing my final conclusions upon 
this bill. or the wisdom of further govern- 
ment subsidies, but to call the attention of 
the committee, so far as I can, to the far 
reaching implications of this program upon 
which the advocates of this bill request us 
to launch further into the expenditure of 
non-liquidating federal money. 

Now, if the municipalities, counties, 
states, in the interest of their own local 
communities, care to build airports them- 
selves, with local funds, public or private, 
let them do it. I have no objection to 
that; but I do raise the question whether 
we should inaugurate further vast pro- 
grams of expenditures of federal money to 
destroy the railroad system of the United 
States at a time when we are entering 
upon our ninth consecutive year of deficits ; 
when last year we went $5,880 a minute 
into the red, placing first liens upon our 
children and our grandchildren’s income in 
order to come out of what was, we thought 
at the time of the inauguration of these 
huge expenditures, purely an emergency 
condition. 

It is well known that the insurance com- 
panies of America, are large owners of 
railroad bonds into which the premiums 
paid by some 64,000,000 Americans who 
own life insurance policies have gone. I 
think we have got to pass judgment very 
soon upon whether we are going, by gov- 
ernment subsidized competition to further 
destroy or impair the security reflected in 
these life insurance policies built up by 
the painful savings of 64,000,000 people for 
the benefit of their widows and children 
and to take care of the insured in their 
old age. I am beginning to think, Mr. 
Chairman, the 64,000,000 people who have 
life insurance policies and are depositors 
in our savings banks, which also are large 
purchasers of railroad bonds, have got to 
be given some consideration by this Con- 
gress; the saving, frugal, thrifty middle 
class of Americans, as against the spenders. 


Regional Safety Meeting 
at Chicago 


More than 500 persons attended the re- 
gional safety meeting of the Safety sec- 
tion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads at Chicago on March 29, over which 
Chairman P. F. Buckle, superintendent- 
safety of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, presided. At the morning session 
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W. J. Patterson, director of the bureau of 
safety of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, spoke on Yard Limits and Rule 
93; Charles E. Hill, general safety agent 
of the New York Central System, spoke 
on Safety in Rail Transportation; W. E. 
Dunham, general superintendent of the car 
department of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, spoke on Safety in Car Work; E. J. 
League, inspector of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, spoke on Handling Explosives; 
and J. A. Stephens, manager of industrial 
relations of the Cargenie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, spoke on Safety—The Bul- 
wark of Civilization. At the afternoon 
session A. N. Williams, president of the 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago and 
the Chicago & Western Indiana, com- 
mented on our present railroad situation; 
Sid A. Law, an engineman on the Illinois 
Central, outlined a locomotive engineer’s 
activity in safety work; C. A. DeVore, 
safety engineer of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, discussed eye protection; 
and L. A. Crittenton, of the sales and pro- 
motional department of the Kimball Piano 
Company, spoke on “Out of the Accident 
Ruts.” 

Mr. Patterson cited numerous cases to 
show the necessity for complete under- 
standing of the operation and protection 
of trains within yard limits. All of the 
accidents he discussed were due to mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation of the 
rule due to lack of uniformity. He con- 
tended: that it is incumbent to include in 
the rule all provisions necessary to meet 
the requirements of yard operation, for 
if this is not done, rules intended to gov- 
ern train operation at other points on the 
road may not be used to cover the omis- 
sion. He felt that the adoption of a spe- 
cific rule, accompanied by uniformity of 
understanding and strict and uniform en- 
forcement will reduce the penalty being 
paid for collisions to a much lower figure 
than 14 per cent. 

Mr. Hill outlined the development of 
safety work on railroads, the results of 
which he measured by a decrease in the 
number of casualties to employees from 
175,132 in 1913 to 24,313 in 1937. Had or- 
ganized safety not be inaugurated upon the 
railroads of this country and the record 
of 1913 continued without either increase 
or decrease, he continued, there would have 
been during the succeeding 24 years end- 
ing with 1937, approximately 38,000 more 
employees killed and 950,000 more em- 
ployees injured than actually occurred dur- 
ing this time. The success or failure of 
accident prevention, he said, depends al- 
most entirely upon the support given by 
those in authority, and the remedy lies 
almost wholly in education and enforce- 
ment, for 92 per cent of our accidents to 
employees are due to the violation of safety 
rules through thoughtlessness or careless- 
ness. 

Mr. Dunham discussed accident preven- 
tion in North Western shops, emphasizing 
the necessity for persistent watching for 
‘trouble breeders,” good physical and men- 
| health of employees and alertness on the 
itt of supervisory officers. He took the 
position that “repeater accidents” is a mis- 
nemer in that a review of accident reports 
show that the causes are almost invariably 
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different in each case. Two habits which 
he cited as particularly worthwhile for 
safety in car work were not to pass within 
15 ft. around the end of a car on a track 
that is not protected, and not to step on 
the ball of a rail. 

Mr. League discussed the handling of 
explosives, paying particular attention to 
the disregard of rules for handling cars 
of explosives. He also commented upon 
the dangers in handling empty acetylene 
cylinders. 

Mr. Williams discussed the general rail- 
road situation and its effect on employees. 
As specific suggestions he recommended 
the revision of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to allow the railroads to make what 
rates they feel should be charged to move 
the traffic, a secession of restrictive legis- 
lation, the establishment of a wage and 
hour tribunal to settle questions involving 
labor and wages, the liberal assistance of 
government credit until credit is restored, 
passage of the Pettengill Bill and con- 
solidation of railroads. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
mectings: 

Arr Brake AssoctaTion.—R. P. Ives, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New 


York, 

ALLIED RAILw ay Suppty Association. —J. F. 
Gettrust, 1108 New Post Office Bldg., Chi- 
cago, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O 
R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAGE 
AGEnTs. — E. Soebbing, 1431-B Railway 
Exchange Bidg.. St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting, October 11-13, 1938, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrrFicers.—B. D: Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, . * 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting June 7-9, 
1938, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents. — E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C., I. 

Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October 10- 12, 1938, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BuILpiNnG Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 18- 
20, 1938, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car InstituteE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
—E. J. Hoddy (Second Vice-Pres.), Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky. 
Next meeting, June, 1938, Montreal, Que. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Engineering Division. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE EpiTors’ Assocra- 
TIon.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. Spring 
meeting, June 11, 1938, Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY Toot FoOREMEN’s AsSOCIA- 
TIon.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, II. 


AMERICAN SHorT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
= Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 


Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssociaATION.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 19-23, 1938, 

Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS? AssoctraTion.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 


ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 24-26, 
1939, Washington, D. C. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps. —H. J. 
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ade Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
@ 
Operations and Maintenance epagnnnt. - 
. M. Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Operating- Transport ation Division. L. 
R. Knott, 59 E, Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Transportation Section —L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl 
Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
a ee 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, x Sy 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N , 

Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St. 
New York,. N.Y. 
Engineering Division. — W. S. Lacher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenan ce Section. 
= S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, April 5-6, 1938, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

Mechanical Division.—V. R. 
59 E. Van Buren St., 
Electrical Section.—J. Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. i. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
tg 





Hawthorne, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Freight Claims Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren. St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, June 7-9, 1938, Chi- 
cago, 

Motor Transport Division.—George M 


Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, oe 
Car-Service Division —E. W. Coughlin, 


peat Bldg., Washington, 
Fi inance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 


President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Accounting Division. —E. RR. Ford. 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, 1938, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Treasury Division.—E, R 
portation Bldg., 
Traffic Department. 

Vice - President, 

Washington, D. 
AssociaTION oF RAILWAY CLAIM 


Ford, Trans- 
Washington, D. C. 

A. F. Cleveland, 
_ Transportatio nm Bidg., 





AGENTS.— F. ic 


Johnson, Claim, Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 


May 18-20, 1938, 
Mo. 


ASSOCIATION OF RarLway ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—(See Association of American Railroads. 
Mechanical Division.—Electrical Section.) 





BRIDGE AND BuiLpING Suppity MEeEn’s Assocta- 
TI0ON.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 


Association. 

CanapiaAn Raitway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 


month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DeEparRTMENT AsSOCIATION oF St. Lovts, 
Mo.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 

0. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFFicers’ ASSOCIATI Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
>», B. & Q., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssocIATION oF Cuicaco.—G K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 


except June, July and 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
CenTRAL RAILWAY CLUB OF 


August, La Salle 


BuFFALO.—Mrs. M. 


Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 

N. Y. 
EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 


—J. T. Bouwgher, 424 W. 33rd St 


(11th 
floor), New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATION AL RaILw ‘AY GENERAL FOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION.—F., James, General Fore 
man, Delaware, Lackawanna & v estern, 
Kingsland, N. J. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY MastER BLACKSMITHS’ 
Assocration.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Boiter Makers’ ASSOCIATION i. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
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NationaL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TiEs CoMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806- 
808 13th and E Sts., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, November 15-18, 
1938, New Orleans, La. 

NationaL Rattway AppLiANces AsSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

New ENGLAND RaiLroap CLus.—-W. E. Cade, Jr., 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Raitroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 


meetings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July, August, September and Decem- 
ber, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
(Next meeting, April 21, 1938, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y.) 

Paciric Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
except June at Los Angeles and October at 
Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Raitway Cius or Pittsspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 


except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rartway ExvectricaL Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 


Association.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
ne 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
l 


RaAiLway Fire Protection Association.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

RaILway Fvet anp TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
ciation.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Raitway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. To meet with Mechanical Divi- 
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sion and Purchases and Stores Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Associaticn.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Raitway Tie Association.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
ciaTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, September 

20-22, 1938, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

Stcnat APPLIANCE AssociATion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFrFicers, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 


RAILROAD VETERANS.—J. W. O'Neill, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, Hoboken, 
N. J. Annual meeting, October 8, 1938, 


Chicago, Il. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AssociaATION oF CAR SERVICE OFFI- 
cers.—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Next meeting, July 28, 1938, 
Dixie Sherman Hotel, Panama City, Fla. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—D. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘“‘A,’”’ Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssociaT1ion.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
& C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 

WesTERN Raitway CLius.—C. L. Emerson, C., 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Il. 
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railways of his nation. 
order, from left to right: (1) 


the inscription ‘Passenger, 


one of London’s commuters. 





Courtesy of “‘Brymill Magazine,” British Rolling Mills, Ltd. 


The armorial bearings here reproduced may be taken to represent what the average 
British shipper or passenger considers to be a representative “trade-mark” for the 
1 The scenes on the shield itself may be taken to depict in 
Bradshaw’s famous counterpart of our own “Official 
Guide,”” here treated as the traveler’s Bible; 
Beware!”; (3) 
refreshments; (4) Olympic games sponsored by the baggage department. 
The strange person at the left is a British station porter, with powerful hand ex- 
tended for “gratuities”, while the scared-looking ‘‘Mr. Milquetoast’” on the right is 
The whole coat-of-arms rests upon a large and resplendent 
sugar-bun as sold in railway stations and bears the motto, freely translated, “‘Evil be 
to Him What Says Anythin’ Against the Railways!” 


———— 


(2) the “friendly” ticket agent, with 
(lower left) station entertainment and 
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The General Electric Company 


The annual report of General Electric 
Company for the year ended December 31, 
1937, shows a net income of $63,546,762, 
compared with $43,947,166 in 1936, an in- 
crease of 45 per cent, and equivalent to 
$2.21 a share of common stock, compared 
with $1.52 in 1936. Current assets as of 
December 31, amounted to $167,753,722, 
and current liabilities were $37,943,805. 

Orders received during 1937 amounted 
to $379,273,619, compared with $296,748,- 
219 during 1936, an increase of 28 per 
cent. Net sales billed amounted to $349,- 
739,514 for 1937, as compared with $268,- 
544,587 for 1936, an increase of 30 per 
cent. The report states that total business 
available to the electrical manufacturing 
industry during 1937 was greater than for 
any year except 1929, and that Generai 
Electric “continued to obtain substantially 
the same proportion of the available busi- 
ness as in the past.” Reviewing company 
activity, the report goes on to say that in 
orders 


every major department were 
greater in 1937 than in 1936. 

The comparative statement of income 
and earned surplus is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

1937 1936 
Net sales billed ..... $349,739,514 $268,544,587 
Costs, expenses, and all 

other charges except 

depreciation and fi- 

nancial charges 289,817,426 227,832,488 





40,712,099 





59,922,088 
Depreciation of 


} plant 
and equipment 7 


12,066,672 11,798,531 


Net income from sales 47,855,416 28,913,568 





Income from other 
sources: 

Intere:t and _ divi- 
dends from affili- 
ated companies and 
miscellaneous _in- 











vestmentsf ...... 14,183,127 13,350,225 
Income from market- 
able securities ‘ 871,434 786,177 
Interest on bank bal- 
ances and receiv- 
. oc-chne ena 298,789 348,638 
Royalties and sundry 
revenue—net 603,275 793,652 
15,956,625 15,278,692 
Total income ...... ne 63,812,041 44,192,260 
Financial charges .... 265,279 245,094 
Net income ......... *63,546,762 *43,947,166 


Earned surplus at be- 


ginning of year 121,483,621 120,110,614 





164,057,780 


185,030,383 
Revaluation of invest- 
ments for  undistri- 
buted earnings of af- 
filiates—netf ....... 300,066 691,862 





184,730,317 164,749,642 


Dividends on common 











GUE sinc eemseens ° 63,273,796 +* 43,266,021 
Earned surplus at end 

OND 60 56.095040uees $121,456,521 $121,483,621 
* After provision for 
total taxes for year 

) eee $23,266,000 $15,072,000 
including federal 
surtax on undistri- 

buted profits 570,000 300,000 


+ Revaluation of securities of an investment 
character carried directly to Reserve for Invest- 
ments (pages 10 and 11). 

George Best Mackey has been ap- 
pointed manager, southwestern district, 
Westinghouse Lamp _ division, of the 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Super-Power Steam locomotives provide speed 


and hauling capacity combined with flexibility of 
train operation, safety and low cost. « « « Without 
introducing a single unproven element Super- 
Power locomotives are available to give you ex- 
actly the performance you want, in any class of 
service. ««« Even the old 999, many years ago, 
demonstrated its ability to haul its train faster 


than the speed desired. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. Mr. Mackey will have his head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Herbert H. Moffitt, Hill building, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
southern district manager for The Rails 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has moved its St. Louis, Mo., office from 
1558 South Vandeventer avenue to 705 
Olive street. 


The J. G. Brill Company has moved 
its St. Louis, Mo., office from 1558 South 
Vandeventer avenue to 705 Olive street. 
This office is in charge of R. §. Hood, 
Jr., district sales manager. 


R. K. Mangan, sales manager of the 
industrial division of the Buda Company, 
Harvey, Ill., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and domes- 
tic and export sales of Diesel and gasoline 
engines, in which capacity he will have 
charge of all sales activities in the auto- 





Paul Stone-Raymor-Ltd. 
Ralph Mangan 


motive, general industrial, marine, station- 
ary and oil fields. Mr. Mangan graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1917, 
following which he entered the employ of 
the Buda Company, where he engaged in 
engineering and sales activities. In 1928 
he was promoted to sales manager in the 
industrial division, which position he has 
held until his recent election. 


James T. Hamilton has been appointed 
district manager, Eastern division, of the 
Railway division of The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
and Charles F. Howard, who has had 
practical experience on railway air condi- 
tioning equipment, has been appointed serv- 
ice inspector in the Eastern region for the 
Railway division, both with headquarters 
at New York. Mr. Hamilton, after gradu- 
ating from Bliss Electrical School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., served as a special apprentice 
on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. In 1920 he resigned as assistant me- 
chanical superintendent and assumed charge 
of rolling stock on the New York, West- 
chester & Boston as superintendent of car 
equipment, leaving this road to become car 
equipment engineer with Jackson & More- 
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land, consulting engineers for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western electrifica- 
tion. He later assisted in organizing the 





James T. Hamilton 


car maintenance department of the City of 
New York Independent Subway System, 
and then assisted in the maintenance of its 
car equipment. 


L. W. Martin, of the sales department 
of the American Car & Foundry Co., 
has been appointed district sales manager, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Martin graduated in 1902 from the State 
University of Kentucky, as bachelor of 
mechanical and electrical engineering. In 
the same year, he entered the St. Charles, 
Mo. car shops of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., where for two years he was 
engaged in various departmental work. In 
1904 he was transferred to St. Louis, and 
was engaged in engineering, drafting, esti- 
mating and designing work. His thesis on 
train lighting obtained for him in 1906 
master degree of mechanical engineering 
at Kentucky University. In 1907 he joined 
the St. Louis sales office as sales agent for 
railroad equipment throughout the South. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the World 





L. W. Martin 


War, he was transferred to the American 
Car & Foundry Export Co., a subsidiary 
of the American Car & Foundry Co. As 
foreign representative, he traveled in Rus- 
sia, Siberia, Italy and China on work for 
the railways of these countries. He re- 
turned in 1920 to the American Car & 
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Foundry Co. and resumed sales work. In 
his new position, Mr. Martin will be in 
charge of all sales activities under the 
jurisdiction of the St. Louis office. 


OBITUARY 


Harold A. Knapp, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago, died on March 24 at 
Waukegan, IIl., of a heart ailment. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Butt Wetpep Ratrt.—“Electric Flash 
Butt Welding of Rails” is the subject of 
Bulletin 80, issued by the Sperry Rail 
Service, Brooklyn, N. Y. This bulletin, 
of eight pages, describes and _ illustrates 
the successive steps in the flash welding 
process and includes reports on the rolling 
load fatigue tests and the drop tests which 
have been conducted on flash welded joints. 


JouRNAL BEARINGS FOR RAILROAD SERV- 
1cE—A photographic history of the more 
important installations in the United States 
and Canada of SKF spherical roller bear- 
ings on car and locomotive journals of both 
the steam and electric types follows a 
description of the bearings in the 40-page 
booklet issued by SKF Industries, Inc., 
Front street and Erie avenue, Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


Rotttnc Doors.—The Kinnear Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
issued a new 24-page catalog covering its 
rolling door equipment. The booklet, 
which is well illustrated, contains com- 
plete specifications and drawings of the 
company’s line of hand-lift and power- 
operated service doors, and automatic fire 
doors and window shutters. The doors 
are shown in both panel and slat styles, 
of wood and steel construction. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE.—The Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, has 
issued a highly informative and well-illus- 
trated catalog of 36 pages dealing with the 
use of concrete in the construction of small 
buildings of pleasing architectural design. 
Within this catalog are included a detailed 
discussion of architectural design, detailed 
specifications for construction, and an en- 
tire section dealing with the technic of 
construction and finishing. More than 25 
illustrations of small industrial buildings 
are included with the text, many being 
accompanied by floor plans and sketches 
of architectural details. 


ELECTRICAL EQuUIPMENT.—The General 
Electric Company has issued a number of 
new bulletins which vary in size from 2 
to 10 pages and deal with a variety of 
subjects, as follows: a.c. and d.c. equip- 
ment for traveling cranes, control prob- 
lems, push-button stations, arc-welding ac- 
cessories, oil-immersed magnetic switches, 
combination magnetic switches, recording 
instruments, multi-speed induction motors, 
inspector AP-9 (a line of portable indi- 
cating instruments), Thyratron control for 
spot welders, gasoline engine-driven arc 
welder, d.c. protective panels, autotrans- 
formers, plugs and sockets for storage bat- 
tery locomotives, electric snow melters and 
instruments in industry. 


Continued on next left-hand pagé 
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NO. 56 OF A SERIES OF 


FAMOUS ARCHES OF 


RAILWAY AGE 56 


THE WORLD 





SAORGE BRIDGE, FRANCE 


This stone arch carries the main line between Nice, 
France, and Turin, Italy. The arch has a 40-metre 
span and is 59 metres high, spanning the Saorge River 
amidst beautiful scenery. » » » 
Sectional Arch, introduced and developed by the 


American Arch Company, was the first practical loco- 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


The Security . 





motive firebox arch. Its development paralleled 


modern locomotive development. It is today an 
essential factor in the economic operation of modern 


trains. 
* * * 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





PASSENGER CARS 


THe INTERBOROUGH Rapin TRANSIT 
Company, New York, reported in the 
Railway Age of March 5, as asking for 
bids on 50 new passenger cars for service 
on its lines, has awarded the contract for 
the car bodies and the trucks to the St. 
Louis Car Company. The railroad company 
will install the electrical apparatus and 
other parts to complete the cars in its own 
shops. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe CENTRAL oF New Jersey has placed 
orders with the Bethlehem Steel Company 
for 2,350 tons of 130-lb. rail, 80,000 tie 
plates, 27,000 track bolts, 27,000 spring 
washers, 9,000 bond wires of 56 in. and 
2,500 bond wires of 48 in. These will be 
used on the grade crossing elimination 
project at Elizabethport, N. J. 


Construction 





CENTRAL OF NEW Jersey.—Contracts 
have been let in connection with the grade 
crossing elimination project at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., as follows: To the Bound 
Brook Crushed Stone Co., Morristown, 
N. J., for furnishing 40,000 tons of stone 
ballast, at a cost of about $61,000; to the 
General Cable Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for furnishing cable, to cost about 
$61,000; to the Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., for fur- 
nishing track material, at a cost of $36,- 
000; and to J. F. Chapman & Son, Inc., 
Hillside, N. J., for construction of station 
platforms, passenger subway, etc., to cost 
about $221,000. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved the 
elimination this year of the Alden-Critten- 
den road crossing of this road, located east 
of Wende in Alden, N. Y., at an estimated 
cost of $75,000. It will require about six 
weeks to complete the plans for the work, 
and the construction work can be accom- 
plished this summer. 


New York CentTraL.—Orders providing 
for the elimination of the Allegheny street 
and Railroad street crossings of this road 
in Corfu, N. Y., have been amended by 
the New York Public Service Commission. 
Allegheny street crossing is to be elimi- 
nated by depressing the highway grade and 
carrying it under the existing grade of the 
four main tracks of the railroad and the 
Railroad street crossing is to be closed and 
diverted to a lateral highway to be con- 
structed south of the railroad. The cost 
of the work under the approved amended 
plan is estimated at about $225,000, in- 
cluding cost of land and property damages. 
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Finaneial 





Battrmore & Ounto.—RFC Loan.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has amended its order of January 6, 
1938, so as to permit this company to use 
$2,233,000 of an RFC loan for application 
to payrolls of maintenance forces not yet 
paid for the first and second half of March 
and for the first and second half of April. 
The commission has also authorized the 
company to use any of the unexpended 
balance of the $6,000,000 for maintenance 
payrolls in March. The original loan which 
was granted provided for $8,233,000, $6,- 
000,000 to be used for payrolls of mainte- 
nance forces and the balance for the pur- 
chase of equipment. 


Boston & Matne.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to pledge and 
repledge from time to time to and includ- 
ing February 1, 1939, as a part of the col- 
lateral security for notes totaling $9,569,437 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
all or any part of $148,000 of five per cent 
mortgage bonds, $14,000 of five per cent 
mortgage bonds, $225,000 of five per cent 
mortgage bonds, and $17,000 of first mort- 
gage five per cent gold bonds. The com- 
mission has dismissed that part of the ap- 
plication which requests authority to pledge 
$140,000 of 4% per cent bonds and $188,000 
of three per cent 50 year gold bonds. 


CANADIAN NAatTIONAL.—Annual Report. 
—The annual report of this system for 
the year ended December 31, 1937, shows 
net deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $42,028,654, as compared with net de- 
ficit of $43,197,346 in 1936. Selected items 
from the consolidated income account fol- 
low: 


Increase 
or 
1937 1936 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 


REVENUES $198,396,608 $186,610,489 $11,786,119 





ToTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating 
ratio 


180,788,858 171,477,690 


91.89 


9,311,168 


91.12 -.77 





Net Reve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


17,607,750 15,132,799 


5,859,062 


2,474,951 


5,635,173 —223,889 





Railway 
operating 
income 


Net 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
INCOME 


11,972,576 9,273,736 2,698,840 





9,509,400 7,206,142 


~~ 


2,303,258 





INCOME 

AVAILABLE 
FoR FIxEep 
CHARGES 11,241,762 


8,975,091 2,266,671 





Rent for 
leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 


—Public 


1,505,688 1,372,228 133,460 


48,888,545 49,184,622 —296,077 





TOTAL 
FIxEep 


CHARGES 53,270,417 52,172,437 1,097,980 





INCOME 


DeFIcIT $42,028,654 $43,197,346 -$1,168,692 





Bevier & SOUTHERN.—Note.—The Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to issue at par 
a promissory note for $28,304 to evidence 
the rental payable for the lease of the rail- 
road property of the Binkley Mining Com- 
pany. 


Cuicaco, MILwaAuKEE, Str. Paut & 
PaciFic.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized the trustees to 
assume liability for $2,235,000 of 334 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 15 equal annual installments of $149,000 
on April 1, in each of the years from 1939 
to 1953 inclusive. The issue has been sold 
at 99.033 to a group composed of Solomon 
Brothers & Hutzler and Stroud & Co.,, 
Inc., making the average annual interest 
cost to the trustees approximately 3.91 per 
cent. 


CoLorapo. — Acquisition—The Colorado 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire in exchange for 2,495 shares of 
its capital stock the 22-mile line of the 
Colorado Kansas Railway Company, ex- 
tending from Pueblo, Colo., to Stone City. 


DututH, MissaBE & IRoN RANGE— 
Bonds.—Morgan, Stanley & Co. have of- 
fered $30,000,000 of first mortgage 3% 
per cent bonds of this company, due 1962, 
priced at 98. 


GutF, Mosire & NorTHERN.—Annual 
Report—The 1937 annual report of this 
company shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $345,118, as com- 
pared with net income of $706,552 in 1936. 


Selected items from the income account 
follow: 
Increase 
or 
1937 1936 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated 636.23 936.17 .00 


RAILway OPERAT- 


ING REVENUES $7,527,128 $7,292,909 $234,219 






































Maintenance 

of . way 1,055,738 723,049 332,688 
Maintenance of 

equipment 1,105 1,035,404 70,570 
Transportation 2,079,751 1,914,784 164,967 
Totat OPERAT- 

ING EXPENSES 5,107,753 4,468,593 639,160 
Operating ratio 67.86 61.27 6.59 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERATIONS 2,419,374 2,824,315 -404,941 
Railway tax 

accruals *542,916 650,779 -107,863 
Railway operat- 

ing income 1,876,458 2,173,536 -297,078 
Equipment 

rents—Net 432,379 459,808 27,428 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 292,578 301,124 8,545 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 1,151,500 1,412,604 -261,104 
Non-operating 

income 160,636 130,504 30,132 
TotaL INCOME 1,312,137 1,543,108 230,971 
Rent for z 
leased roads 383,605 263,400 120,205 
Interest on 

funded debt 574,223 562,302 11,920 
Tota Depuc- 

TIONS FROM ; 
Gross INCOME 967,018 836,555 130,463 
Net Income $345,118 $706,552 -—$361,434 








* Railway Tax Accrual account credited with 
$71,428 (being after Income Tax) covering 
amounts accrued during 1936 under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, but not required to be paid. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Ma most important development: DYN-EL, a new high strength, flat-rolled steel with 
inusual resistance to fatigue, impact and corrosion. DYN-EL—at least 50 per cent stronger 
an ordinary sheet steel. 60 to 150 per cent more resistant to corrosion in atmosphere 
’ compared to copper-bearing steel (4 to 6 times ordinary steel). To executives, this book 
ives quick facts on performance and costs, shows how DYN-EL, without radical re-design, 


educes cost of materials and decreases dead weight. To engineers, it gives complete 
bricating and design properties and table of sizes and weights ... The first edition will be 
ublished April 15. There is only a limited number of these books. Write for your copy today. 


Al WOOD STEEL COMPAR 


= OFFI¢ ‘-E AND MILLS, CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA: :SINCE 1826: : pisTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES—Philadelphia, NewYork, Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Teancises , Houston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orléans, St. Paul, St. Louis, Montreal. pRopucts IncLupbE —‘A.W.”’ Rolled Steel Floor Plates : :““Swede”’ 
® ‘ton: : Bi'lets—Blooms and Slabs: :Sheared Steel Plates: Hot Rolled and Hot Rolled Annealed Sheets and Strip : : Steel Products also furnished in Copper and Alloy analyses. 
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DututH, MissaBe & IRON RANGE.— 
Merger.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized the 
merger of the properties of this company, 
the Duluth & Iron Range and the Inter- 
state Transfer into one corporation for 
ownership, management and operation. 


Gatveston, Houston & HENDERSON.—- 
Bonds & R. F. C. Loan.—This company, 
a joint subsidiary of the International 
Great Northern and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $2,122,- 
000 to mature in five years, the principal 
to be used to retire outstanding bond is- 
sues. This company has also asked the 
commission for authority to issue $2,817,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds, series B, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of four per cent 
and maturing April 1, 1963. The issue 
will be pledged with the R. F. C. as col- 
lateral for the loan which the company 
has applied for. 


LenicH & Hupson River.—Annual Re- 
port—The annual report of this company 
for the year ended December 31, 1937, 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $243,497, as compared with net 
income of $223,491 in 1936. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


Increase 

or 
1937 1936 Decrease 
RAILWay OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $1,650,948 $ 


_ 


,566,897 $84,051 





Maintenance 


of way 199,012 161,703 37,309 
Maintenance of 

equipment 251,931 220,685 31,245 
Transportation 564,279 563,826 453 





Tota OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 1,149,117 1,077,215 71,902 
Operating ratio 69.6 68.7 9 


Net REVENUE 








FROM OPERATIONS 501,830 489,681 12,149 

Railway tax 

accruals 151,771 157.316 -—5,545 

Hire of equipment 78.619 88.434 -—9,815 

Joint facility rents 66,516 56,398 10,117 

Net RAILway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 204,924 187,532 17,391 

Non-operating 

income 39,330 36,577 2,753 

Gross INCOME 244,254 224,110 20.144 

Totat Depvuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 756 618 138 

Net INCOME $243,497 $223,491 $20.005 
LEHIGH VALLEY.— bandonment & Oper- 


ation.—Examiner R. Romero of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a proposed 
report to the commission, has recommended 
that it authorize this company to abandon 
the operation and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
way to abandon the line extending from 
Van Etten, N. Y., to Horseheads, 19 miles. 
The examiner would also have the com- 
mission authorize this company to operate, 
under trackage rights, over the line of the 
Erie between Waverly, N. Y., and Elmira, 
18.6 miles. 


MinneEapotis & St. Louts.—Receivers 
Certificates.—Receivers of this road have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $604,350 of 
4 per cent receivers’ certificates of indebted- 


RAILWAY AGE 


ness for the purpose of renewing outstand- 
ing certificates in like amount. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Interlocking Director- 
ate.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized Carl R. Gray to serve as 
director of the Maine Central, while con- 
tinuing to hold positions with certain other 
carriers, 


Missournr & ARKANSAS.—Promissory 
Notes.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue promissory notes aggre- 
gating $75,000 to be delivered to the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company in connection 
with the financing of the purchase of two 
rail motor cars costing $45,950 each. The 
notes which would bear interest at 5 per 
cent would mature in equal monthly in- 
stallments over a three-year period. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.-- 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has denied the 
application of the trustees to abandon the 
operation and the trustees of the Old 
Colony to abandon the line extending from 
Greenbush, Mass., to Kingston Station, 
14.2 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorpv.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustees to abandon the operation and the 
trustees of the Hartford & Connecticut 
Western to abandon the lines extending 
(a) from Griffins Station, Conn., to Tariff- 
ville, 2.7 miles, and (b) from Tariffville, 
Conn., to Agawam Junction, Mass., 14.3 
miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Annual Report.—The annual report of this 
road for the year ended December 31, 1937, 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $7,713,451, an increase of $4,- 
133,406 as compared with net deficit in 
1936. Selected items from the income ac- 
count follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 


1937 1936 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $81,142,586 $2,275,437 
Maintenance of way 10,722,383 1,124,380 
Maintenance of 
equipment 55,3455, 
Transportation 31,52 


TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 63,703,267 5,288,488 
Operating ratio 78.51 4.44 





Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 17,439,319 -—3,013,050 
Railway tax accruals 5,734,059 164,826 
Railway operating income 11,705,259 -—3,177,877 
Net Rents—Dr. ,113,869 267,031 





“I 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 4,591,390 -3,444,909 
9 











Non-operating income 9871,257 —623,462 
TotaL INcoME "7,462,647 ~4,068,371 
Rent for leased roads 1,120,203 ~ 690,714 
Interest on funded debt 11,383,684 —37,080 
Totrat Frxep CHARGES 14,368,413 —148,943 





Net Dericit $7,713,451 $4,133,406 





PitrspurcH & West Vircin1ta.—R. F.C. 
Loan Approved—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has ap- 
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proved a loan of $500,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to this com- 
pany for a period ending not later than 
December 31, 1938. Commissioner Mahat- 
fie dissented, saying that “To approve the 
loan sought the law requires that we cer- 
tify that the applicant ‘on the basis of 
present and prospective earnings, may rea- 
sonably be expected to meet its fixed 
charges, without reduction thereof through 
judicial reorganization’. In that certificate 
I am unable to join. If the applicant is 
to be rescued from its difficulties it seems 
to me not inappropriate that the Pennroad 
Corporation, owner of some 74 per cent 
of its stock, should assume the burden.” 


RutLanp.—Annual Report—The annual 
report of this company for the year ended 
December 31, 1937, shows net deficit, after 
interest and other charges, of $408,608, 
as compared with net deficit of $241,374 
in 1936. Selected items from the income 
account follow: 





1937 1936 Increase 
Average mileage _ 
operated 407.29 a Ce 
RaILWAy OPERAT- 7 
ING REVENUES $3,483,634 $3,465,869 $17,764 
Tota OPERATING : a 
EXPENSES 3,261,559 3,141,741 119,817 
Operating ratio 93.63 90.65 2.98 





Net REVENUE 


FROM OPERATIONS 222,074 324,128 -102,053 
Railway tax 
accruals 313,864 223,039 90,824 





Railway operating ~— en — 
3/e ’ ‘ -~ 2,044 























income 

Equipment rents a 

—wNet Dr. 5,601 29,335 —23,733 

Joint facility , : 

rents—Net Dr. 27,303 27,751 —448 

Net RAItway 

OPERATING 

INCOME *70,088 99,504  -169,592 

Other income 74,535 76,180 —1,644 

Tota INCOME 4,447 175,684 -171,236 

Rent for ; 

leased roads 15,005 15,000 5 

Interest on _ 

funded debt? 392,740 395,490 —2,750 

Tora Fixep 

CHARGES 408,106 410,944 —2,837 
$408,608 $241,374 $167,233 


Net Dericit 


* Deficit. - 
+ Only $115,828.50 was paid for the year 1937 


and $289,571.25 for 1936, pursuant to plan of 
bond interest adjustment. 


Toronto, Hamitton & BurFraLo.—Ai- 
nual Report—The 1937 annual report of 
this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $402,600, as 
compared with net income of $218,543 in 
1936. Selected items from the income ac- 
count follow: 

Increase 
or 
1937 1936 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated 111.03 tee ee 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING Revenues $1,980,221 $1,652,576 $327,644 








Totat OPERAT- 














ING EXPENSES 1,358,720 1,245,551 113,168 

Operating ratio 68.61 75.37 —6.76 

Net REVENUE - 

FROM OPERATIONS 621,501 407,024 214,476 

Railway tax 

accruals 116,773 85,481 31,292 

Railway operat- 

ing income 504,727 321,543 183,184 

Equipment rents 

—Net Dr. 6,398 2,041* 8,439 

Join facility rents 

—Net Cr. 63,548 61,279 2,269 
* Credit. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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To Keep an Enemy 


Outside the Gate 








Very effective filtering material, large filtering area, and a 
removable filter unit, characterize this device ... High grade 
felt, radially pleated over wire mesh, and surrounding a cyl- 
indrical screen, forms the filter element, which thus has a 
straining area many times that of the inlet or outlet passage. 
The air, therefore, flows through it very slowly, and is effec- 
tively filtered free of suspended dirt, after the heavier par- 
tickes have been precipitated in the dirt chamber by action 
of a baffle... The filter unit may easily be removed for 
inspection and cleaning, simply by backing off the nut that 
holds the device assembled . .. Mounting studs correspond 


dimensionally with those of other strainers, thus permitting 


application of the new filter to existing supporting brackets. 














WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


General Office and Works » Wilmerding, Penna. 


Dirt is a bad enemy of good brake 
performance. It should be kept in 
the outside atmosphere and out of 
the inside air... The most effective 
means yet devised to insure clean 
air for compressors—an outstand- 
ing example of progressive develop- 
ment—is the Filter Type suction 
strainer. » » » » » 
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Net Raitway 
OPERATING 











INCOME 561,877 384,863 177,014 
Non-operating : 

income 57,686 56,201 1,484 
Gross INCOME 619,564 441,065 178,498 
Interest on A : 

funded debt 215,440 i.) Zee 
Tora Depuc- 

TIONS FROM : . weet 
Gross INCOME 216,964 222,521 —5,557 
Net INcoME $218,543 $184,056 


$402,600 


ViRGINIAN.—Annual Report—The an- 
nual report of this company, and its sub- 
sidiary the Loup Creek Colliery Co., for 
the year ended December 31, 1937, shows 
net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $7,006,781, as compared with 
net income of $6,451,699 in 1936. Selected 
items from the consolidated income state- 
ment follow: 

1936 


1937 Increase 


Average mile- 
age operated 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES 


618.84 619.33 -.49 


$20,181,641 $17,640,016 $2,541,625 





Tota OPERAT- 

















InG Expenses 9,060,040 7,865,819 1,194,221 
Operating ratio 44.89 44.59 .30 
Net REVENUE 

FROM Z 
OPERATIONS 11,121,600 9,774,196 1,347,404 
Railway tax = 

accruals 2,517,000 1,455,000 1,062,000 
Railway oper- e 
ating income 8,604,600 8,319,196 285,404 
Equipment : 
rents—Net 774,951 704,300 70,650 
Joint facility . 

rents—Net 56,860 44,765 12,094 
Net RarLway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 9,436,412 9,068,263 368,149 
Other income *3,473 45,225 —48,698 
TotaLINcomeE 9,432,939 9,113,488 319,450 
Rent for leased é me 
equipment = —s cecccees 41,727 —41,727 





Tora. FIxEep 


CHARGES 2,415,564 2,642,712 —227,1 





NetIncome’ $7,006,781 


* Deficit. 


WasasH.—Objection to Reorganization 
Plan—The United States government, 
through its attorney for the Eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, filed objections in the 
district court at St. Louis, on March 24, 
to the plan of reorganization of the Wa- 
bash. The government’s petition contended 
the plan does not provide for payment of 
taxes, claims and judgments of the United 
States. It asked that the plan be amended 
to provide a preferred status and for pay- 
ment in full of tax obligations. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar. 29 week = year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 20.25 23.36 59.68 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 53.19 57.46 83.05 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable April 30 to 
holders of record April 20. 

Norfolk & Western.—Preferred, $1.00, 
terly, payable May 19 to holders of 
April 30. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75c, semi- 
annually, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 

Reading Company. —50c, quarterly, 
May 12 to holders of record April 14. 


quar- 
record 


payable 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Warren S. Andrews, assistant vice- 
president in charge of operation of the 
Southern, who retired on April 1, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 26, 
was born on November 24, 1865, at Salem, 
Ill. Mr. Andrews entered railroad service 
in 1883 as telegraph operator and train dis- 
patcher for the Ohio & Mississippi (now 
Baltimore & Ohio). In 1886 he became 
train dispatcher for the Great Northern at 
St. Cloud, Minn., then serving as train dis- 
patcher and trainmaster on the Chicago 
division of the Illinois Central from 1893 
to 1902. In the latter year Mr. Andrews 
went with the Southern, serving subse- 
quently as trainmaster, superintendent on 
various divisions, and general superinten- 
dent transportation at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He has been assistant vice-president in 
charge of operation, with headquarters at 
Washington, since 1920. 


Bernard J. Duffy, who has been elected 
president of the Kansas City Terminal, as 
reported in the Railway Age of March 19, 
is 45 years old. He began his service with 
the Kansas City Terminal during vaca- 
tions while still in high school, and became 





Bernard J. Duffy 


a yard clerk with that company in 1912. 
During the years since that time, he ad- 
vanced through the positions of assistant 
chief yard clerk, chief yard clerk, clerk 
to the central yardmaster, clerk in the 
superintendent’s office, assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent, and assistant to the 
president. He had been assistant general 
manager since March 1, 1936. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Henry Taylor, Jr., who has retired as 
general solicitor of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, as reported in the Railway Age of 
March 26, was born on September 22, 1854, 
at Westend, Louisa County, Va., and re- 
ceived his education in Hanover Academy 
and the University of Virginia. Mr. Tay- 
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lor began the practice of law in Richmond 
Va., in 1879, and on February 1, 1886, was 
appointed assistant solicitor of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. In 1907 he was appointec 
general solicitor, the position he held untii 
his retirement. 


Thomas Lewis Preston, whose ap- 
pointment as general solicitor of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, at Richmond, Va., was 
noted in the Railway Age of March 26, 
was born on October 25, 1897, at Rich- 
mond. Mr. Preston attended the Univer- 





Thomas L. Preston 


sity of Virginia during 1915-1918 (B.S.) 
and 1919-1922 (B.L.L.) In December, 
1918, he was commissioned second lieuten- 
ant, field artillery, R. O. T. C., Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Kentucky, and attended 
Harvard Medical School from January to 
September, 1919. Mr. Preston entered 
railroad service on March 1, 1928, with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, serving until July 1, 
1933, as attorney. On July 1, 1933, he 
was appointed assistant general solicitor, 
the position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as general solicitor. 


OPERATING 


W. M. Cowhig, general superintendent 
transportation of the Southern, whose re- 
tirement, effective April 1, was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 26, was born 
on May 10, 1867, at Casanova, Va. Mr. 
Cowhig entered railroad service on August 
1, 1887, with the Southern and from Janu- 
ary 12, 1912, to April, 1914, he was super- 
intendent transportation at Washington. 
D. C. From April, 1914, to January, 1917, 
he served as superintendent freight trans- 
portation at Washington, becoming on the 
latter date, general superintendent trans- 
portation at Charlotte, N. C., the position 
he held until his retirement. 


S. S. Brooke, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of transportation of 
the Southern, with headquarters at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 26, was born at that point 
on August 1, 1887. After attending Mary- 
ville college and the University of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Brooke entered the service of 
the Southern as a telegraph operator on 
the Knoxville division in 1902. He was 
promoted to train dispatcher in 1906, to 
assistant chief dispatcher in 1915 and to 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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for Crane Operators Only 


Like all operators, you are judged by the 
amount of work your crane turns out; by the 
condition in which you keep it and by the cost 
per ton of materials handled. True, you may 
say, but why write an ad about it. 

You will get the best answer to this ques- 
tion from the man who is “running” a new 
Industrial Brownhoist— particularly one of the 
Diesel or gas models. Ask him how many tons 
he can handle a day; about switching speeds 
and fuel and maintenance costs. Finally, if he 
will let you, operate his crane a while and get 

_ the feel of it. Then you will know how he can 
turn out so much more work so easily and at 
‘such low cost. _ eG 

If you don’t know where a new Industrial 

Brownhoist is working, we will be glad to tell 

you. And here's a tip —take the boss along 
when you go to see it. He will be just as 
interested as you are. ce: 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOISI 
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HEAVY, ADHERENT 
ZINC COATINGS 


@Crapo Galvanized Wire and Steel 
Strand can be spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protective zinc gal- 
vanized coating. The perfect adhesion of 
this tough, ductile coating enables it to 
withstand sharp bending and twisting, pro- 
duces corrosion-resisting joints, makes for 
longer life, lower maintenance costs. 


@rapo Galvanized Telephone and 
: ] } Telegraph Wire and Crapo Galvanized 
Strand are readily available in all 
standard grades and sizes. For tech- 
nical information, write: 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO., 
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chief dispatcher in 1919, becoming train- 
master in 1923. Two years later he was 
further promoted to superintendent at 
Knoxville, and was transferred to the Ap- 
palachian division at Bristol, Va., in June, 
1926; to the Asheville division at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in 1927; to the Washington 
division, at Alexandria, Va., in 1929; and 
to the Danville division at Greensboro, N. 
C., in 1934. He was located at the latter 
point at the time of his recent appointment. 


W. H. Guild, executive assistant of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the South Central district 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, to suc- 
ceed H. J. Plumhof, resigned. Mr. Guild 
graduated from high school at Omaha, 
Neb., in June, 1899, and began railroad 
service as an office boy in the office of the 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha. In 1903 he be- 
came secretary to the general superinten- 
dent and then, until 1915, held various 
clerical positions. In the latter year he 
became chief clerk to the general manager 
and in 1918 was promoted to assistant to 
the general manager. He held the latter 
position until 1922, when he was promoted 
to assistant to the vice-president, which 
position he held until 1928, when he was 
made general superintendent, with head- 





W. H. Guild 


quarters at Kansas City, Mo. He held 
the latter position until December 1, 1936, 
when he was promoted to executive assist- 
ant, with headquarters in Denver, which 
position he has held until his recent pro- 
motion, 


TRAFFIC 


A. Green, chief clerk to the regional 
traffic manager of the Canadian National 
at Moncton, N. B., has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent at St. John, N. B., 
succeeding H H. James, who has retired 
after 46 years of service. 


J. C. Zittle, freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at East St. 
Louis, Ill., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of stations and transfers of the 
Western region, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, to succeed E. C. Twells, deceased. 
Mr. Zittle was born in Jackson Center, 


RAILWAY AGE 


Pa., on January 7, 1898, and entered the 
employ of the Pennsylvania as a clerk on 
the former Erie and Ashtabula division on 
September 25, 1914. He was promoted to 
agent on October 16, 1917, and served at 
Pulaski, Pa., and at Wheatland, Wampum, 
and Lowellville, Ohio, prior to his promo- 
tion to freight agent at Sharon, Pa., on 
February 1, 1925. He was appointed freight 
agent at Columbus, Ohio, on November 1, 
1927, and on November 16, 1932, was ap- 
pointed freight agent at East St. Louis, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


P. O. Ferris, assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Delaware & Hudson, 
with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
Susquehanna division. 


F. J. Jerome, division engineer on the 
New York Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of engineer maintenance 
of way of the Michigan Central, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. L. B. 
Elliott, assistant division engineer on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
at Springfield, Ohio, has been promoted to 
division engineer on the Big Four at Mat- 
toon, Ill., to succeed E. H. McGovern, 
who has been transferred to Chicago on 
the New York Central, to succeed Mr. 
Jerome. E. J. Bayer, assistant division 
engineer of the Peoria & Eastern, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been transferred to Springfield on the Big 
Four to succeed Mr. Elliott. 


William Michel, chief engineer of the 
engineering advisory committee on way 
and structures of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Erie, the New York Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Pere Marquette (Van Swer- 
ingen lines), with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has retired, effective April 1. 
Effective with Mr. Michel’s retirement, the 
position has been abolished and the duties 
assumed by the chief engineers of the re- 
spective lines. Mr. Michel was born on 
March 18, 1866, at Columbus, Ohio, and 
entered railway service in 1885 with the 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo (now 
part of the C. & O.), serving as. a rodman 
and chainman and a leveler on location 
until 1886. In that year Mr. Michel went 
with the Louisville, Cincinnati & Dayton 
(now part of the Baltimore & Ohio), serv- 
ing as a transitman and assistant engineer 
until 1887, when he returned to the Col- 
umbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo as an 
assistant engineer. In 1899, he was pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer and min- 
ing engineer of this company and after 
three years he was made engineer mainte- 
nance of way, continuing in the latter ca- 
pacity when this company became known 
as the Hocking Valley. On November 8, 
1910, Mr. Michel was appointed chief en- 
gineer of the Hocking Valley, which posi- 
tion he retained until 1930, when that road 
was absorbed by the C. & O. At that time 
he was appointed chief engineer of the 
engineering advisory committee of the so- 
called Van Sweringen lines, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 
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MECHANICAL 


J. P. Morris, mechanical assistant in 
the general office of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Chicago, has been appointed 
mechanical superintendent of the Eastera 





J. P. Morris 


mechanical district of the Eastern lines, 
with headquarters at Shopton, Iowa, to 
succeed J. H. McCoff, who is retiring at 
his own request after 35 years service with 
the Santa Fe. 

Mr. Morris has been identified with the 
mechanical department of the Santa Fe 
continuously for 34 years. He was born 
on March 4, 1889, at Fort Madison, Iowa, 
and entered the service of the Santa Fe in 
1904, as a laborer at that point. Subse- 
quently he served as a machinist and gang 
foreman, being promoted to roundhouse 
foreman in 1917. Six years later he was 
further promoted to general foreman and 
in 1924 he was advanced to master me- 
chanic, with headquarters at Chicago. 
From July 1, 1937, until his recent appoint- 
ment he served as mechanical assistant in 
the general office at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


J. E. White, who retired on June 1, 
1931, as master mechanic for the Louisville 
& Nashville at Pensacola, Fla., died in that 
city on March 22 at the age of 75. 


R. L. Wheat, assistant general passen- 
ger agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Galveston, Tex., 
died at that point on March 19. 


R. D. Matthews, general car distribu- 
tor of the Canadian National, died on 
March 29, after a heart attack, at his home 
in St. Lambert, Que., at the age of 58. 


Ernest F. Stroeh, formerly mechanical 
superintendent of the Missouri Pacific at 
St. Louis, Mo., who retired in April, 1932, 
as master mechanic, died in Denver, Colo., 
on March 17. He was 63 years of age. 


Lester M. Jones, passenger traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, died on March 30 at Tucson, Ariz., 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Jones had 


(Continued on page 646) 
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Annual Report 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
Directors oF CANADIAN Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY 
YEAR Enpep DEcEMBER 31, 1937 


To the Shareholders: 
The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 
31, 1937, show the following results :— 


Income Account 


145,085,557.62 


Ges To aon Series oe sinc se sicds ees cadences $ 
121,343,310.59 


Working Expenses (including taxes) ........+++eeeee- 





$23,742,247.03 


ee {st seescesevccee 
Other Income (after providing for depreciation of steam- % 
ships and hotels) ........ccccccescecccsceccvcces 11,629,711.05 


$35,371,958.08 
io Ss ee ee ree Te 
Interest payable January 1, 1938, to 
bondholders of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Company on bond issues, guaranteed 
as to interest by your Company, and 
interest accrued on notes secured by 
pledge of bonds so guaranteed ..... 
A petition for reorganization of 

that Company under Section 77 of 25,909,674.04 

the Bankruptcy Act of the United ——_—__—_ 

States was filed December 31, 1937. 

Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account ........ 


1,868,140.15 











$9 462,284.04 


Profit and Loss Account 


Profit-and Loss Balance December 31, 1936 ........... $138,532,703.39 
Dividend of 1 per cent. on the Preference Stock, declared 


from the earnings of the year 1936, paid April 1, 
BE dale oh hea ccaeSec saws ee tiv eec ur seen amen’ Seen 1,372,569.21 


$137,160,134.18 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended Decem- 


De Sl, FOF cite ws tileies cece caste nestesecemess 9,462,284.04 


$146,622,418.22 


Depvuct: 

Amount credited investment reserve 
being equivalent to advances made 
in January and July, 1937, to Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company to make up 
deficiency in amount available to 
meet interest obligations guaranteed 
by Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 


ee re Ree $3,849,184.37 
Loss on lines abandoned and on prop- 

erty retired and not replaced ...... 2,495,361.76 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit ........... 327,084.26 


= 6,671,630.39 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1937, as per Bal- 


i I onic an aa i wie Soi be bee Mi Gaareniatns Saw a eae,e $139,950,787.83 





Note—Subsequent to the end of the year, a dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the Preference Stock, amounting to $2,.745,138.42, was declared from the 
earnings of the year 1937, payable April 1, 1938. 

The balance of Income Account available for transfer to Profit 
and Loss Account was $3,433,100 greater in 1937 than in 1936. 


Railway Earnings and Expenses 


The comparative results of -railway operations were as fol- 


lows :— 

. 1937 1936 Increase 
Gross Earnings ......-. $145,085,558 $138,562,763 $6,522,795 
Working Expenses 

(including taxes) 121,343,311 115,251,652 6,091,659 





Net Earnings ........-. $ 23,742,247 $ 23,311,111 $ 431,136 


Working expenses, including taxes, amounted to 83.64% of 
eross earnings in 1937, as compared with 83.18% in 1936, or, 
excluding taxes, 80.69% as against 80.13%. 

Gross earnings for the year increased $6,522,795 or 4.7%. The 
‘ncrease during the first half of the year was 7.6%, but, owing 
argely to the crop failure in Saskatchewan, the increase in the 
‘ast six months was only 2.3%. The decrease for the year in 
carnings from grain and grain products was $5,869,000, or more 
than 26%. At the last annual meeting, to illustrate the severity 
of the adverse conditions which had prevailed since 1930, figures 


were given of the grain handlings on the Company’s lines in mil- 
lions of bushels, as follows: 


Se ee 241 MD ices sare eae ous .149 
eVect act oe 226 i re ; 185 
| ne 232 i ....160 
eee 370 i, ken 
eee: 201 WOO oink oeeesiea cee 
heist cu 175 1936. 143 


Average 1925-1930... .241 Average 1931-1936... .153 


The grain handlings in 1937 suffered a further severe drop to 
94 million bushels, constituting only 39% of the 1925-1930 aver- 
age, and but 61% of even the 1931-1936 average. Not since 
1908 has there been a year in which the grain handlings were 
lower than in 1937, although the acreage sown to grain has 
more than trebled in the interval. Moreover, the unfavourable 
crop conditions on the prairies had an adverse effect on the earn- 
ings from all other classes of traffic handled to and from that 
territory. 

; Passenger earnings increased $967,693, or 6.2%, the largest 
increase in one year since the low point was recorded in 1933. 
All classes of passenger travel contributed. 

_ Freight earnings increased $4,999,575, or 4.7%, the large reduc- 
tion in grain traffic being more than offset by continued improve- 
ment in traffic from mines, forests, and manufactures. The ton- 
nage handled by principal classifications follows: 


1937 Increase or Decrease 


Products of Agriculture.......... 6,455,134 1,438,065 18.2% 
Animals and Products............ 829,654 44,271 5.6 
Products’ OF MiAmeS... <.0.6.0.0 00000 11,418,391 1,685,013 17.3 
Products of POrests.:c <<. <<a0-0 3,426,401 302,422 9.7 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous... 6,864,089 1,209,915 21.4 
All less carload freight........... 849,192 53,827 6.8 
TEI c vars Rariners what na Rema aiewn aiskee sinks 29,842,861 1,857,383 6.6% 


Working expenses increased $6,091,659, or 5.3%. Of this in- 
crease $2,243,788 resulted from the progressive restoration of 
deductions from basic rates of pay of employees. The rate of 
deduction generally in effect at the beginning of the year was 
10% and one-tenth of this was restored on each of the first days 
of February, April, June, August, October, and December. Ef- 
fective April 1, the rate of deduction for senior officers was 
reduced from 15% to 10%; for the Directors and members of 
the Executive Committee from 20% to 15%; and for the Presi- 
dent from 35% to 30%. 

Maintenance expenses increased $2,602,963, or 5.5%. Notwith- 
standing higher wage rates, the cost of maintaining way and 
structures decreased $670,765. This was due in part to smaller 
expenditure for removal of snow and ice and in part to the fact 
that the expenses in 1936 included $1,605,000, the Company’s pro- 
portion of the cost of providing work at the request of the Do- 
minion Government for 5,000 unemployed men transferred from 
relief camps which were being closed. Maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses increased $3,273,728, of which $1,302,000 repre- 
sented increased charges for the retirement of rolling stock. Re- 
pairs were heavier owing to the increase in traffic, and costs were 
augmented by a substantial rise in material prices and by the 
higher wage rates. During the year 141 passenger cars (12 more 
than in 1936) were air-conditioned, involving heavy expenditures, 
chargeable partly to capital and partly to maintenance. 

Transportation expenses increased $2,689,357, or 5.4%. The 
ratio of transportation expenses to gross earnings in 1937 was 
36.2%, as compared with 36.0% in 1936, this increase being more 
than accounted for by the partial restoration of wage deductions. 
While the average freight train loading decreased slightly from 
1,557 tons in 1936 to 1,544 tons in 1937, the average speed of 
trains was greater, and gross ton miles per train hour increased 
from 25,370 to 25,745 tons. Average fuel consumption for freight 
trains was reduced from 108 pounds per 1,000 gross ton miles in 
1936 to 106 pounds in 1937. 

Other working expenses increased $799,339, principally owing 
to larger pension disbursements, heavier taxes, and higher wage 
rates. 


Other Income 


Other income, after provision for depreciation of steamships 
and hotels, increased $4,998,340. 


[Advertisement] 
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Dividend income increased $2,633,669, due mainly to additional 
dividends amounting to $2,523,750, received from the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, which, 
by reason of much higher prices for lead and zinc enjoyed a 
prosperous year. 

Net income from interest, exchange, separately operated prop- 
erties and miscellaneous increased $381,737. ; 

Net earnings from ocean and coastal steamships, after deducting 
$3,894,469 credited to depreciation reserve, were $2,458,832, an 
improvement of $2,472,895. The volume of passenger and freight 
traffic increased substantially on both Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Passenger earnings from regular voyages showed an improve- 
ment in all classes, and the more settled conditions in the Medi- 
terranean permitted the Company to secure a much larger num- 
ber of passengers for the world cruise of the “Empress of 
Britain.” While cost of supplies, of shore labor and of repair 
work was somewhat higher, a larger part of the increased gross 
earnings was carried into net earnings. During the year your 
vessels completed 201 voyages, in the course of which they 
steamed 1,418,660 miles and made 1,320 calls at 96 different ports. 

Net earnings from hotel, communication and miscellaneous 
properties decreased $489,962. Net earnings from hotel opera- 
tions, before depreciation, increased $46,608 but pursuant to the 
policy of providing for obsolescence of hotels outlined in last 
year’s report an amount of $1,257,598, being an increase of $637,- 
504, was appropriated for hotel depreciation. Net earnings from 
communications increased $150,465. 


Fixed Charges and Guaranteed Interest 


Fixed charges increased $128,236, which was more than ac- 
counted for by increase in interest on equipment obligations due 
to the acquisition of additional modern rolling stock. 

As a result of the filing on December 31, last, by the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company (Soo 
Line) of a petition for reorganization under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act of the United States, certain bond interest guar- 
anteed by your Company and payable January 1, 1938, became a 
direct liability. The amount of such interest, together with the 
interest on Soo Line notes secured by bonds guaranteed as to 
interest by your Company, was deducted from Income Account. 


Profit and Loss Account 


An amount of $3,849,184, being equivalent to the advances made 
to the Soo Line in January and July to make up the deficiency 
in the amount available to meet its interest obligations, guaran- 
teed by your Company, was charged to Profit and Loss Account 
and credited to investment reserve. 

The necessary adjustments in the property investment account 
were made for all property retired during the year. Charges 
aggregating $2,495,362 for property retired and not replaced were 
made against Profit and Loss Account. The largest item was a 
charge of $1,433,109 resulting from the decision to pick up the 
track and abandon the line between Lindsay and Orillia in the 
Province of Ontario (41.3 miles), the service on which had, in 
the interest of economy, been discontinued in December, 1932. 
Under a co-operative arrangement, in the event of the Company 
desiring to re-establish a through route over the territory in 
question, it will be granted joint operating rights over the parallel 
Canadian National Railways line upon equitable terms. 


Dividends 


After taking into consideration the disappointing result of the 
operations during the latter part of the year, the large disburse- 
ments which the Company will have to make during the first half 
of the current year as a result of its interest guarantee on obli- 
gations of the Soo Line, and the general uncertainty as to the 
prospects for 1938, your Directors decided to declare a dividend 
of two per cent. on the Preference Stock from the earnings of 
1937, payable April 1, 1938. 


Land Accounts 


During the year 129,751 acres of agricultural lands were sold 
at an aggregate price of $1,330,149, an average of $10.25 per acre, 
including 6,180 acres of irrigated land at an average of $50.57 
per acre and the remainder at an average of $8.23 per acre. 

Both sales and collections were somewhat better than in 1936. 
For the first time since 1929 the cash receipts from lands, includ- 
ing interest on deferred payments, exceeded land expenditures 
including taxes, irrigation, immigration and colonization, and in- 
terest on note certificates. In view of the adverse crop condi- 
tions, the Company continued the policy of making concessions 
to farm contract holders in Western Canada. Interest rebated 
during the year amounted to $960,360 and adjustment of princi- 
pal and further interest concessions for cash payments amounted 
to $966,556, bringing the aggregate concessions to contract hold- 
ers for the period 1932-1937, inclusive, to $11,477,082. Proof of 
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the soundness of the policy followed by the Company in the early 
adoption of voluntary concessions to farm contract holders is 
found in the satisfactory public relations created and in the fact 
that, notwithstanding the subsequent legislation for farm relief 
enacted by the Dominion and Provincial Governments, your con- 
tract holders have continued to meet their obligations as volun- 
tarily adjusted without taking advantage of the moratoria avail- 
able to them. 

A further reduction was made in the unit prices at which cer- 
tain unsold lands were valued, involving a charge against land 
surplus of $1,878,800, which is included as part of the item “net 
adjustment of land inventory.” As in the opinion of your officers 
the unit prices of the remaining lands have now been reduced to 
a level in keeping with even the current low values, it is consid- 
ered that, unless unforeseen circumstances arise, the policy in- 
augurated in 1926 of graduaily reducing such unit prices might 
be discontinued. The reduction in the appraised values of lands 
—“s from this policy has aggregated approximately $37,780,- 


Pensions 


The contributory pension plan, which became effective January 
1, 1937, has been very favourably received by the employees, and 
at the end of the year approximately 93% of those eligible had 
elected to contribute. 

The total contributions of officers and employees to the Trust 
Fund during the year amounted to $1,772,110. In accordance 
with the Pension Rules, these moneys are being invested from 
time to time in Dominion Government securities or securities 
guaranteed by the Dominion Government. As was anticipated 
in respect of the early years of operation, payments on account of 
pensions from the Trust Fund were negligible. 

The Company’s pension disbursements totalled $2,374,209 and 
were included in working expenses. 

Under the United States Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and 
the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937 provision was made for a gov- 
ernment system of pensions for those engaged in railway service 
in that country and the levying of taxes on the carriers and their 
employees to support the same. In order to correlate the Com- 
pany’s pension plan with this legislation, an agreement was en- 
tered into between the Company and its General Chairmen of 
Employees’ Committees providing for the adjustment of contribu- 
tions by and pensions to those employees of the Company whose 
services are rendered partly in the United States and partly in 
Canada. Under the legislation referred to, the pensions of 96 
pensioners were assumed by the United States Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 

During the year 540 employees were pensioned. After allow- 
ing for deductions, owing to death and the transfer of pensioners 
referred to in the previous paragraph, the total number on the 
pension roll at the close of the year showed an increase of 190 
over the number at December 31, 1936. The distribution by ages 
was as follows: 





ie Sf eee 119 
From 60 to 64 years of age inclusive............ 270 
From 65 to 70 years of age inclusive........... 1,456 
Over 70 years of a@€......cccccescccccccccccce 1,290 

3,135 


Capital Expenditures 


In anticipation of your confirmation, your Directors authorized 
capital appropriations, in addition to those approved at the last 
annual meeting, aggregating for the year 1937 $1,613,903. Your 
approval will be requested for capital appropriations during the 
present year of $21,259,906. Particulars of the principal items 
are: 

Replacement and enlargement of structures in perma- 


I IR skis ais odd whales ato Sal seig areca seis $ 97,204 
Additions and betterments to stations, freight ‘sheds, 

coaling and watering facilities and engine houses... 234,433 
Ties, tie plates, rail anchors and miscellaneous road- 

NINE IN di ad os ia acto nlaca ts Sarena torkimemaia’’ 2,006,122 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks 

Wilts TEBVIEE SOCHION, «65 scccccceiccccsecnwccecceees 603,826 
iene pee Needs 4 Wire 4n 493,045 
Additions and betterments to shop machinery......... 344,973 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation... 145,558 
IU SINE orca Site arcs Sew awwe hemes evene< 15,262,170 
Additions and betterments to rolling stock........... 989,995 
Additions and betterments to hotels.................. 224,697 


Additions and betterments to communication facilities 324,468 

The appropriations for new rolling stock provide for the pur- 
chase of 35 locomotives and 2,750 freight cars and for the con- 
struction of 50 refrigerator cars at Angus Shops. These acqui- 
sitions are in continuation of the policy of acquiring new units 
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at relatively favourable prices in replacement of units which have 
been retired during recent years. The amount of the appropria- 
tions represents the gross expenditure; the actual charge to Prop- 
erty Investment will be reduced by credits for retirement of 
rolling stock which, it is estimated, will exceed $7,000,000. The 
appropriations for additions and betterments to rolling stock 
include the usual betterments for freight cars and motive power 
to increase operating efficiency and the capital proportion of the 
cost of air-conditioning 90 passenger cars (almost one-half of 
which will be first class coaches) to meet the public demand 
for this type of equipment. 


Great Lakes Service 


For some years the Company participated in a rail, lake and 
rail freight service connecting points in Eastern Canada and New 
England with Chicago and Milwaukee, via Windsor, Ontario, in 
which the portion of the haul between Windsor and Chicago was 
performed by an independent steamship line. In the spring of 
1937 the connecting lake line announced the discontinuance of its 
Lake Michigan service, and the Company, in order to maintain 
its participation in this important traffic between the East and 
the Middle and Western United States, applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to establish a service with 
its own vessels between Port McNicoll, on Georgian Bay, and 
Milwaukee and Chicago. The Commission in a decision issued on 
October 4, 1937, authorized the Company to operate the service, 
but it was not then possible to commence operations before the 
close of the season. The new service will be commenced at the 
opening of navigation, will be performed with existing steamers 
of the Company, and will be designated as the “Canadian Pacific 
Great Lakes Line.” 


Canadian Australasian Line 


As you were informed, in order to promote and share in 
steamship communications between Canada, Fiji, Australia, and 
New Zealand, the Company in 1931 acquired a half interest in 
the Canadian Australasian Line, Limited, a company incorporated 
in Canada with its principal office at Vancouver. Owing to the 
development of heavily subsidized foreign competition, the main- 
tenance of this Empire link has of late years given rise to much 
anxiety. Apart from a relatively short period in 1936 and 1937 
when United States Pacific ports were crippled by labour trou- 
bles, the operation of this service has entailed financial contribu- 
tions from the parent companies. The results of an exhaustive 
investigation conducted by the Imperial Shipping Committee in 
1936 at the request of the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand were reviewed at the Im- 
perial Conference held in London in 1937, and progress was 
made towards general acceptance of the view that, if a British 
Service is to be preserved, it will be essential to have two ships 
not inferior in either speed or equipment to the subsidized ton- 
nage of other countries with which they are to compete, and 
that to acquire and operate them government financial assistance 
would be necessary. A precipitate rise in shipbuilding costs, 
brought about by the national defense program in Great Britain, 
has occurred since representations were originally made to the 
interested governments. The matter is still under their con- 
sideration and it is anticipated that a satisfactory agreement for 


.the preservation of this important service will ultimately be 
reached. 


London Hotel Site 


The negotiations in regard to the lease of the Berkeley Square 
site, referred to in the last annual report, have been satisfactorily 
concluded. The buildings have been demolished, and the lessees 
have commenced construction of an office building in keeping 
with the character of this property in the West End of London. 
In order to enable the transaction to be completed, the lease- 
hold interests in three additional lots have been extinguished. 
The site has been leased for a period of two hundred years from 
June 24, 1937, at an increasing rental, reaching a maximum pay- 
able in the eighth year and thereafter, which will give the Com- 
pany a satisfactory return on the capital invested. The lessees 
are granted the option, on giving six months’ notice prior to 
June 24, 1941, to purchase the freehold at a price that will re- 


turn to the Company a sum in excess of the amount paid for the 
property. 


Finance 


There was issued and sold during the year £827,400 Perpetual 
4% Consolidated Debenture Stock, the proceeds of which were 
used to redeem £750,000 Algoma Branch 5% First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Company, which matured July 1, 1937. 

On February 1, 1937, the Company entered into an Equipment 
Trust Agreement with The Royal Trust Company as Trustee, 
under which $16,080,000 Equiment Trust Certificates were issued, 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Company. This 
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issue, designated as Series “D,” maturing in equal semi-annual 
instalments from August 1, 1937, to February 1, 1952, inclusive, 
is payable as to one-half of the principal amount in lawful 
money of Canada, bearing interest at three per cent. per annum, 
and as to the other one-half in currency of the United States of 
America, bearing interest at two and one-half per cent. per an- 
num. Under this agreement new equipment costing $16,080,943.50 
was purchased by the Trustee and leased to the Company. The 
certificates were further secured by the pledge of $4,020,000 
Consolidated Debenture Stock, a proportionate amount of such 
Stock being returnable to the Company on payment of each 
instalment. 

The balance of the rolling stock under the Hire-Purchase 
Agreement with the Dominion Government, referred to in 
previous annual reports, was delivered towards the close oi the 
year, and the formal agreement has been executed. The prin- 
cipal amount owing to the Government under this Agreement 
is $5,730,000, repayable in equal annual instalments from 1938 to 
1950, inclusive. The interest rate was finally set at three per 
cent. per annum and accrues from May 11, 1938. 

During the year equipment obligations to the amount of 
$2,486,000 were redeemed by the Company and Consolidated 
Debenture Stock to the amount of $134,000 pledged under 
Series “D” was released and cancelled. An amount of $2,- 
316,000 was deposited with the Trustee of the Equipment Trust, 
maturing July 1, 1944, and of that amount $1,877,869 was ex- 
pended by the Trustee under the terms of the Trust Agreement 
in the purchase of new equipment to be leased to the Com- 
pany. Serial 3% Collateral Trust Bonds to the amount of $1,- 
(000,000 were redeemed and on such redemption Consolidated De- 
benture Stock to the amount of $1,250,000 was released and can- 
celled. Twenty-year 4%4% Sinking Fund Secured Note Cer- 
tificates to the amount of $306,000 were purchased by the 
Trustee and cancelled. ; 

Your guarantee of principal and interest was endorsed on 4% 
First Mortgage Redeemable Debenture Stock of the Atlantic 
and North-West Railway Company to the amount of £1,300,000, 
maturing January 1, 1957, the proceeds of the issue being used 
by that Company to redeem its 5% First Mortgage Bonds to 
the same amount which matured January 1, 1937. ; 

For the purpose of defraying.in part the capital cost of ex- 
tensions and improvements of the property of the Company here- 
tofore made and to be made, of refunding maturing obligations, 
and providing generally for the capital and other requirements 
of the Company, your Directors recommend that they be given 
your authority to issue Consolidated Debenture Stock, not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate the amount which the Company is by 
law empowered to issue, and to sell or pledge the same or any 
part thereof as circumstances and market conditions may war- 
rant. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company 
The comparative railway results of this carrier were as follows: 





1937 1936 Increase 

GrGss: HaGHinGs” <..i6:ocuis isccisiee $14,426,636 $13,645,077 $781,559 
Working Expenses (including ; 

IED | seccanicuscunwevces 13,658,075 13,249,153 408,922 

Wat He os ddcccsesaces $ 768,561 $ 395,924 $372,637 


The moderate improvement in gross and net earnings during 
1937 was primarily due to a larger grain crop than the unprece- 
dentedly small crop of 1936. Your Directors, anticipating some 
improvement in such earnings, decided that it was in the interest 
of your Company to continue during 1937 the policy of advancing 
to the Soo Line the moneys necessary to make up the deficiency 
in the amount which the latter had available to meet interest ob- 
ligations guaranteed by your Company. In January and July an 
aggregate of $3,849,184 was advanced for this purpose. In the 
early part of July the grain crops gave promise of returning to 
normal levels, but, as a result of heat and drought towards the 
close of the growing season, the actual yield was substantially 
lower than anticipated. In consequence, the Soo Line, in order 
to meet its obligations, would in January, 1938, have required 
advances from your Company in excess of the amount of the 
interest guaranteed by it, and your Directors decided that such 
advances would not be justified. In view of this decision, the 
Directors of the Soo Line authorized the filing of a petition in 
the Federal Court, pursuant to Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
of the United States, stating that it was unable to meet its debts 
as they matured and that it desired to effect a plan of reorganiza- 
tion. By Court order, entered on December 31, 1937, the peti- 
tion was approved as being properly filed, and the Debtor Com- 
pany was authorized and directed, until the appointment of a 
Trustee or Trustees, to continue in possession of its railroad and 
properties, subject to the control of the Court. Final action in 
regard to the appointment of Trustees may be expected in the 
near future. 
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GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1937 


Assets 


Property INVESTMENT: 


Railway, Rolling Stock, Inland Steam- 
ship:, Hotel, Communication and 


Miscellaneous ee $791,499,758.41 
Improvements on Leased’ Railway 

OO” Ee eer ere 95,702,731.91 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships ...... 104,720,644.49 


Stocks, Bonds and Other Securities of 
Leased, Controlled and Jointly Con- 
trolled Railway Companies and 
Wholly Owned Companies—Cost 197 959,694.64 


$1,189,882,829.45 


OTHER INVESTMENTS: 

Miscellaneous Investments—Cost .. 
Advances to Controlled and Other 
Companies—Net 
Mortgages Collectible and Loans & Ad- 
Ce ik Ce wkeeecendeavenne 

Insurance Fund Investments ....... 

Deferred Payments on Lands and 
DE: Seewits cume beakogkwee sc 

Unsold Lands and Other Properties. . 


$26,991 ,206.52 


28,034,554.42 


3,564,628.92 
8,257,688.35 


37 366,989.34 
28,969,370.90 





133,184,438.45 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Material and Supplies ............. $17,786,856.92 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 5,522,113.59 
Pe PE TOES 60. 6k 6c vewccewes 411,685.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 5,705,505.43 
BME widerecduardseeeeeiesbernrasies 25,226,283.59 
a 54,652,444.53 





Unapjustep Desits: 
Insurance Prepaid .............++-- 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds 
Other Unadjusted Debits ........... 


$111,815.78 

3,206,496.90 

1,024,032.90 
4,342,345.58 





$1,382,062,058.01 








At December 31, 1937, there were outstanding Soo Line secured 
notes to the amount of $6,162,245.50 payable to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, $5,000,000 maturing February 1, 1938, and 
the balance being past due, and secured notes, also past due, to 
the amount of $572,851.15, originally given to the Railroad Credit 
Corporation. These notes aggregating $6,735,096.65 are secured 
in part by $6,250,000 of Soo Line 5%.% First Refunding Mort- 
gage Bonds, maturing 1978. There were also outstanding Soo 
Line secured notes to the amount of $5,000,000, maturing Febru- 
ary 1, 1938, held mainly by institutions and secured by $6,250,000 
of Soo Line Bonds of the issue just referred to. The pledged 
bonds bear your Company’s guarantee as to interest, and your 
Directors deemed it advisable that the notes for which they were 
pledged should be acquired by your Company. Accordingly, ne- 
gotiations were undertaken which have resulted in the acquisition 
of all the first mentioned notes and of $4,970,500 of the notes 
secondly mentioned. The purchase price was paid, $1,744,602.68 
in cash and the balance in your Company’s Serial 4% Secured 
Notes, dated January 28, 1938, aggregating $9,935,000, maturing 
as to 614% thereof on February 1 in each of the years 1939 to 
1943, inclusive, and as to 13'%4% thereof on the same date in each 
of the years 1944 to 1948, inclusive. At the option of your Com- 
pany, the principal of its notes may be repaid, in whole or in 
part, at any time before maturity. These notes provide for the 
deposit as collateral security of your Company’s Consolidated De- 
benture Stock to an amount which, calculated at the market 
value thereof less 10%, would be at least equal to the unpaid 
principal amount of such notes, and for the withdrawal of pro- 
portionate amounts of such stock as the notes are retired. Upon 
completion of the transaction, the amount of stock so deposited 
was $13,422,500. You will be asked to approve a resolution con- 
firming, among other things, the issue and pledge of such stock. 
Whereas the annual amount which would be payable by your 
Company under its guarantee of interest on the pledged Soo 
Line bonds maturing in 1978 would have been $687,500, the annual 
interest on the total purchase price of the acquired Soo Line 
notes will be only approximately $468,000, which will be further 
reduced by income currently received from certain other valuable 
collateral pledged to such notes. 

The Soo Line First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds will mature 
on July 1, next, and your Company is advised that its guarantee 
of interest in respect of that issue, amounting to $2,681,320 an- 
nually, will terminate on the payment of the instalment due on 
that date. Its guarantees of Soo Line securities then remaining 
outstanding (other than on the $12,500,000 bonds pledged as col- 


Liabilities 


CapiTaAL STOCK: 
Ordinary Stock .....0..-seeeeeseees $335,000,000.00 
Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative 137,256,921.12 


CONSOLIDATED DEBEN- 


$472,256,921.12 





PERPETUAL 4% 


FURR STOCK 2c cccevcsccccccncovns $486,924,228.74 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds 
and equipment obligations .......- 191,486,000.00 


—_—_—— 295 438,228.74 


Bonps anp EourpMeNnT Ostications .. $204,554,000.00 
Less: Securities and cash deposited 
with Trustee of 5% Equipment 
pr rer rer ea ree 


Twenty YEAR 4%4% Stnkinc Funp SeE- 
curep Note CertTiFIcaATes (1944).. 
Less: Purchased by Trustee and can- 
GE icaucdkedeatweeecendeweeemnns 


$30,000,000.00 


10,091,100.00 


19,908,900.00 





CurRENT LIABILITIES: 


Audited Vouchers .....ccsccccccvce $5,051,168.93 
OSG I eee 3,003,610.98 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 2,301,069.90 


Accrued Fixed Charges and Guaran- 
SE GREE. b wenksccensscdcctens 
14,298,451.10 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Dominion Government Unemployment 
EE iwiinit neh Ch weeee woh sees 


$4,060,982.71 
SOOO 60 6580 i420 as eierndaus 5 


401,757.52 
_ 4,462,740.23 





RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 


Rolling Stock Reserve ........-+.++.- $8,261,411.08 
Hotel Depreciation Reserve ......... 4,196,979.42 
Steamship Depreciation Reserve 43,977,790.22 
Insurance Reserve .....c..cccccccess 8,257,688.35 
Contingent Reserves ...........2-- 7 ,462,266.57 
Favestment Reserve ...ccccsccccsecs 23,508,829.69 
Unadjusted Credits ..c.ccscsesccces 4,268,253.86 


eee 99,933,219.19 





Premium REcEIVED ON CAPITAL AND De- 

BENTURE Stock (Less discount on 

bonds and notes written off at date 

ee eee gers 66,457,375.31 
en ee 74,523,291.73 
ProFit AND Loss BALANCE .......-..-- 139,950,787.83 





$1,382,062,058.01 





E. A. LESLIE, Comptroller. 


Avupitors’ CERTIFICATE: 

We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company for the year ending December 31, 1937, and having com- 
pared the above Balance Sheet therewith, we certify that in our opinion 
it is properly drawn up so as to show the true financial position of the 
Company at that date, and that the Income and Profit & Loss Accounts 
correctly set forth the result of the year’s operations. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


Montreal, March 11, 1938. Chartered Accountants. 








lateral to the notes acquired by your Company as referred to in 
the previous paragraph) will be limited to interest at 4% per 
annum on $3,500,000 Second Mortgage Bonds maturing 1949 
and interest at 544% per annum on $12,106,000 First Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds Series “B” maturing 1978, a maximum annual 


charge of $805,830. 


Spokane International Railway Company 


The comparative railway results of this carrier were as follows: 





1937 1936 Increase 

Gross Earnings .....6660600. $783,152 $724,950 $58,202 
Working Expenses (including 

MED s6xdsvddvensucindses 673,680 621,080 52,600 

DE DOS kk ic:d6i0 de desics $109,472 $103,870 $ 5,602 


In the re-organization proceedings initiated in 1933 under Sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act of the United States, a report was 
made in June last by the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission embodying a proposed plan of re-organi- 
zation of the Spokane International Railway Company and its 
leased subsidiary the Coeur d’Alene & Pend d’Oreille Railway 
Company. Objections to this plan were urged by groups of 
bondholders, and the matter was fully argued before the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission in November. No decision has yet 

been given. 
The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company 

The comparative railway results of this carrier were as follows: 


Increase or 





1937 1936 Decrease 

Gross Parntags: ....666.¢60%-02 $2,726,999 $2,799,729 $ 72,730 
Working Expenses (including 

eo 2,162,535 100,954 

Net Tapniee -icascckicecks $ 463,510 $ 637,194 $173,684 


While some progress has been made in the re-organization pro- 
ceedings referred to in the last annual report, they have not 
reached the stage where a definite plan could be filed. The time 
limit for this purpose has been extended until May 31, 1938. 

The Trustees have recommended and filed with the Court a 
formula for the allocation of revenues and expenses as between 
the parts of this system covered by the different mortgages. This 
is one of the important steps in the re-organization proceedings. 

At their maturity on January 1, 1937, your Company acquired 
$1,069,000 of the bonds of the Marquette, Houghton & Ontona- 
gon Railway Company, giving it control of practically the whole 
of this issue. The mortgage securing these bonds is a first lien 
on the property of the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon Rail- 
way Company, which is the most valuable portion of the South 
Shore system. In addition to the value of these bonds as an in- 
vestment, their acquisition by this Company will tend to facili- 
tate the adoption of a plan of re-organization. 


Leases and Agreements 


The following agreements and lease made by your Directors 
will be submitted for your approval :— 

1. Agreement dated September 13, 1937, between the St. Johns- 
bury and Lake Champlain Railroad Company, the Maine Central 
Railroad Company and your Company incorporating revised 
terms for the use of the St. Johnsbury and Lake Champlain Rail- 
road Company’s and your Company’s lands and facilities at St. 
Johnsbury in the State of Vermont, the said agreement distrib- 
uting the interest on the valuation of such lands and facilities 
and the expense of maintenance and operation thereof on the 
basis of use by the three companies. 

2. Agreement dated January 15, 1938, between the Canadian 
National Railway Company and your Company whereby your 
Company is to abandon the operation of its line between Lin- 
wood and Listowel in the Province of Ontario, and to discon- 
tinue its communications and express businesses at Listowel and 
in the territory between Linwood and Listowel, conveying to the 
Canadian National Railway Company certain of its lands and 
facilities in Listowel, the said agreement being on terms and con- 
ditions whereby the burden and advantage to both parties result: 
ing therefrom shall be equitably distributed between them. 

3. Agreement dated January 15, 1938, between the Canadian 
National Railway Company and your Comnany whereby the 
Canadian National Railway Company is to abandon the opera- 
tion of its line between Middleton Junction and Bridgetown in 
the Province of Nova Scotia, conveying to your Company 
certain of its lands and facilities in Bridgetown, the said agree- 
ment being on terms and conditions whereby the burden and ad- 
vantage to beth parties resulting therefrom shall be equitably 
distributed between them. 

4. Lease of the railway and undertaking of the Winnipeg River 
Railway Company, extending from Lac du Bonnet to. Great 
Falls, in the Province of Manitoba, a distance of approximately 
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annual rental of one dollar, which railway has been operated 
by your Company since June 1, 1935, under an agreement which 
expires June 1, 1938. An application has been made by your 
Company to the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada for the 
necessary statutory authority to enter into this lease. 


Co-operation with Canadian National Railways 


Co-operative studies continued throughout the year under ~ 
provisions of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 193: 
but no additional co-operative projects were made effective. 
At the end of the year the total estimated annual economy from 
arrangements in effect remained at approximately $1, 135,000, 
one-half of which accrues to each Company. During the year 
the Joint Executive Committee approved and authorized the com- 
pletion of formal agreements covering certain additional pro- 
jects, estimated to yield savings of approximately $94,000 per 
annum, bringing the total estimated annual savings from such 
approved projects not yet in effect to approximately $621,000, 
one-half of which will accrue to each Company when these 
projects become effective. The total saving from co-operative 
arrangements in effect and in prospect at the end of the year 
was $1,756,000, as compared with $1,662,000 at the end of the 
previous year. 


Stock Holdings 


The holdings of the Capital Stocks of the Company in De- 
cember, 1937, were distributed as follows: 


Percent age 


Or: din: ary 





Ordinary Preference and Pr -ef- 
Cc A — —_—— —. erence 
No. of Percentage No. of Percentage Stocks 
holders of Stock holders of Stock combined 
Cangge cocccsscws 26,044 16.08 148 56 11.48 


United Kingdom 


and other British 19,733 54.89 26,051 95.09 66.20 





United States . 15,890 Ze 22 44 26 15.71 
Other Countries 4,002 6.81 600 4.09 6.01 
65,669 26,843 


Changes In Directorate 


In February the Directors received, with regret, the resigna- 
tion of Mr. John W. McConnell, who joined the Board early 
last vear. Mr. Arthur B. Purvis was appointed a Director of 
the Company succeeding Mr. McConnell. 


Retiring Directors 


The undermentioned Directors will retire from office at the 
approaching Annual Meeting. They are eligible for re-election: 


Str CHartEs Gorpon, G.B.E., 
Rr. Hon. ReGInatp McKENNA, 
Mr. Ross H. McMaster, 

Mr. JAmes A. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. Morris W. WILson. 


Your Directors desire again to acknowledge their grateful 
appreciation of the efficiency and loyalty displayed hy the officers 
and employees of the Company in relation to all matters af- 
fecting its interests. 

For the Directors, 


E. W. BEATTY, 


President 


13.4 miles, for a period of ten years from June 1, 1938, at an 
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News (Railway Officers) 


(Continued from page 641) 


been passenger traffic manager of the 
Milwaukee since February 1 of this year, 
when he succeeded George B. Haynes, 
retired. 


Frank J. O’Connor, assistant purchas- 
ing agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Chicago, died at Phoe- 
ix, Ariz., on March 24. Mr. O’Connor 
was born in El Paso, Ill., and graduated 
fron a commercial college, Green Bay, 
Wis., in 1891. He began his 47-year serv- 


ice with the Milwaukee in May, 1891, as a 
clerk in the stores department at Green 
Bay, and was promoted to storekeeper 
there in November, 1894. After becoming 
foreman of the stores department at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in July, 1895, he transferred 
to the motive power department in Febru- 
ary, 1901, as a clerk at Milwaukee. He 
was made signal inspector in November, 
1902, and later assistant signal engineer. 
He served as chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of motive power from May, 
1904, until September, 1916, when he re- 
turned to the stores department as general 
storekeeper at Milwaukee. In August, 


1925, Mr. O’Connor was promoted to. as- 
sistant purchasing agent. 


Albert W. Sullivan, who was general 
manager of the Missouri Pacific from Oc- 
tober, 1904, to January 1, 1912, died on 
March 28, at his home in Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., at the age of 83. 


H. S. Burr, formerly general superin- 
tendent of stores of the Erie, who retired 
from active service in 1931, died at Hor- 
nell, N. Y., on March 23. Mr. Burr was 
a past president of the Railway Store- 
keepers Association. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics 
begins on next left-hand page 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of January, 


Number of road 
locomotives on line 
- 


Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 


Boston & Maine..... eneees 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 


Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... 
Grand Trunk Western..... 
EE WOR cnccneaneawe 
New York Central......... 
New York, Chi. & St. L.... 


Pere Marquette ..écccsces 
Pits. & Lake Evie. ..sce. 
DD « candeioesedeaenes 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern IIll...... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 
Se TD a cewicenvew as 
Pennsylvania System ..... 
SE Ns exaxedenessanwaos 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 


Norfolk & Western........ 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 


Central of Georgia........ 


Illinois Central (incl. 


Seaboard Air Line........ 


Southern 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western..... 
Chicago Great Western.... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac... 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & a 


Great Northern 


1 
Minneap., St. P.& S. St. M. 


Northern Pacific 


Central Western Region: 


Alton 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe. (incl. 
G.C.&S.F. & P.& S.F.). 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 


Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 


Dine rtedcucneeewevnng 9 


Southwestern Region: 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 


Missouri Pacific .......... 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 


St. Louis Southwestern 


US eee ea 


Miles of 


road 


operated 


374 
373 
1,941 
1,957 
2,006 
2,010 


830 
830 
983 
983 
2,275 
2,284 
1,027 
1,027 
1,289 
1,303 


10,653 
10,790 


1,672 
1,672 
2,081 
2,081 

234 

234 
2,421 
2,434 


6,326 
6,351 
678 
681 
927 
931 
435 
435 
390 
393 
9,982 


10,027 


1,445 
1,448 


3,050 
3,050 
2,178 
2,183 


4,415 
1,932 
1,944 


Train- 
miles 


209,455 
231,515 
334,066 
390,002 
593,420 
713,440 
215,091 
260,996 
318,873 
388,761 
2,432,055 
2,971,537 
478,406 
563,349 
303,909 
361,555 
45,096 
98,610 
547,578 


2,464,191 
3,314,259 
385,000 
476,395 


762,065 
770,947 
555,804 


299,254 
1,182,818 
1,433,945 
219,399 
250,642 
679,991 
868,349 
370,406 
404,563 
585,824 
775,232 


204,234 
223,201 
1,638,998 
1,936,537 
1,124,172 
1,462,449 
1,125,661 
1,245,490 
254,427 
353,344 


362,835 
410,450 
1,143,281 
1,424,754 
706,662 
809,626 
285,024 
336,210 
563,229 
727,719 
294,018 
338,200 


Locomotive-miles 
- = 





4 
Principal _* 
and 
helper Light 
126,989 8,944 
158,099 9,942 
289,900 23,916 
325,262 29,398 
386,003 22.661 
444,883 24,097 
278,748 27,809 
316,604 36,317 
370,932 49,874 
432,099 58,695 
628,569 39,071 
760,204 39,867 
218,801 3,491 
264,677 2,741 
351,672 47,495 
420,923 52,079 
2,571,019 143,236 
3,125,092 182,817 
484,189 6,617 
570,958 8,312 
310,191 5,690 
372,602 5,285 
46,378 44 
101,425 86 
557,727 11,822 
664,806 13,615 
1,553,428 161,693 
1,905,971 209,242 
169,424 30,963 
180,895 35,696 
163,699 2,705 
194,988 3,128 
90,793 1,367 
125,643 2,362 
27,418 15,201 
30,476 16,820 
2,828,144 312,302 
3,791,206 443,195 
422,965 49,299 
518,217 60,25 
800,945 35,142 
821,865 38,699 
577,728 30,410 
733,018 43,799 
585,895 8,339 
735,586 10,009 
232,022 3,591 
273,555 4,026 
1,417,783 28,027 
1,647,366 31,504 
1,123,995 26,095 
1,149,706 26,510 
526,570 4,314 
609,103 4,310 
1,197,291 17,901 
1,393,744 22,578 
926,665 23,632 
1,093,595 36,326 
254,952 10,091 
301,783 9,112 
1,232,029 50,357 
1,562,602 78,077 
229,528 11,678 
269,071 15,700 
673,393 22,731 
875,042 37,572 
378,949 3,643 
416,194 6,006 
610,836 30,493 
854,390 47,746 
214,624 1,197 
228,184 2,551 
1,743,423 70,018 
2,122,770 105,572 
1,149,351 38,631 
1,528,151 56,670 
1,137,967 7,929 
1,262,447 7,819 
285,656 34,255 
402,165 54,142 
1,355,172 148,941 
1,858,388 250,452 
1,630,438 78,610 
2,247,057 134,516 
366,780 5,566 
416,612 6,754 
1,177,285 26,957 
1,482,521 34,301 
712,961 9,066 
823,246 11,199 
288,465 3,862 
337,337 4,453 
563,580 6,730 
729,489 18,449 
294,018 1,582 
338,200 1,582 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Car-miles 


EE 


pees 
Loaded 


(thou- 
sands) 


2,531 
3,451 
8,281 
10,367 
9,773 
12,547 


6,607 
8,339 
10,243 
12,942 
24,888 
32,184 
5,418 
6,853 
11,824 
14,127 
75,361 
99,330 
15,946 
18,834 


83,763 


114,722 


10,127 
13,634 


23,296 


wre t 
me ULI 
tnt 
—_ 
oe 


Dob 
wi bo 
o 
ima) 
rs 


Per 
cent 


loaded 


66. 
68. 
65. 
70. 
64. 
67. 


NRF Db bo 


61. 
66. 
64. 
68. 
64. 
69. 
60. 


> 
DUUNAdDOMdv ES ROEO 


- 
NUN OANT 


71) a 
. . S . . a 
wn eo CNIDAK DOH SOK he Ue OO © 


NN 
In © 
oo 


a 
. ~ . . 
CNAPUNUBRAWA 


nN 
bo 
CUO RHRKPODKHNSNWANW 


66.2 


60.0 
62.6 
61.3 
64.4 
59.4 
67.6 
63.7 
66.8 
63.3 
69.8 
Sook 
63.0 


— 


Ton-miles (thousands) 





Gross, 


excluding 
locomotives 
and tenders 


141,363 
184,717 
485,805 
571,958 
550,013 
679,620 


431,170 
519,439 
623,333 
757,073 
1,519,899 
1,837,019 
340,412 
407,441 
770,910 
862,395 
5,127,219 
6,361,506 
994,411 
1,127,867 
506,063 
576,288 
146,291 
323,096 
972,541 
1,128,979 


2,473,326 
3,208,105 
334,773 
363,545 
268,270 
332,109 
146,879 
234,519 
18,021 
19,770 
5,648,636 
7,664,896 
762,195 


1,009,600 


2,236,903 


756,530 
901,976 
268,344 
321,237 
2,468,079 
2,456,305 
1,596,194 
1,625,484 
831,185 
918,450 
1,476,549 
1,779,175 


1,429,490 
1,641,855 
422,006 
490,008 
1,961,570 
2.298.462 
298,135 
331,150 
1,224,583 
1,505,537 
441,428 
478,363 
1,052,882 
1,305,880 


278,917 

319,302 
2,723,278 
3,245,670 
1,844,445 
2,229,955 
1,572,841 
1,651,632 

407,532 

484,838 
2,541,029 
3,329,836 
3,016,039 
3,594,062 


584,372 
638,767 
2,174,667 
2,499,165 
879,133 
1,047,318 
449,497 
494.550 
885,520 
1,112,274 
538,956 
579,918 


Subject to revision. 


_ 
one 


‘aga 
Net, 


revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


48,771 
65,767 
176,514 
219,875 
201,113 
258,565 


199,925 
255,319 
246,474 
304,638 
582,127 
735,695 
120,876 
145,379 
331,202 
371,830 


,071,690 
,676,995 


364,284 
442,983 
188,258 
223,120 

76,384 
180,085 
337,592 
412,873 


1,084,732 
1,497,023 


163,087 
174,660 
117,802 
149,649 

70,761 
120,285 


125,178 


1,066,640 
1,062,711 


732,182 
792,787 
288,953 
336,178 
585,610 
738,444 


529,536 


NYUIST RRO 
Nuke Our 
NO Urw © bo 


- 
_ 
> 
_ 


563,978 
622,309 
162,204 
206,806 
863,361 


1,274,383 
1,064,358 
1,381,692 


211,650 
229,517 
850,601 


1,023,837 


337,519 
440,958 
159,299 
179,006 
331,354 
447,174 
169,615 
197,996 
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April 2, 1938 RAILWAY AGE 648 


1938, Compared with January, 1937, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





pm be te ODO UN uw 


Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Net Pounds of 
miles per per Net ton- coal per Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding  ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles,  tive- 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo per 
: r A > ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per itivesand locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1938 2,164 4,199 6,363 25.4 19,517 1,166 402 19.3 258 20.2 4,207 179 51.3 
c 1937 2,480 4,225 6,705 24.0 21,118 1,216 433 19.1 317 24.4 5,688 165 62.4 
Boston & Maine........... 1938 8,324 6,890 15,214 13.5 25,247 1,866 678 21.3 384 27.4 2,934 110 44.8 
1937 7,898 7,847 15,745 14.2 27,527 1,991 765 21.2 448 30.1 3,624 106 46.9 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1938 9,845 9,250 19,095 14.5 26,104 1,814 663 20.6 345 26.2 3,234 116 53.0 
1937 9,602 12,024 21,626 15.5 27,775 1,940 738 20.6 383 27.4 4,150 108 61.5 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1938 7,468 2,904 10,372 4.8 30,038 2,072 961 30.3 610 33.1 7,770 116 40.8 
1937 8,197 3,660 11,857 5.0 31,525 2,257 1,109 30.6 714 34.8 9,920 112 45.9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1938 13,466 4,903 18,369 15.4 32,235 1,889 747 24.1 435 28.1 8,088 152 67.0 
1937 13,036 6,126 19,162 18.1 33,135 1,965 791 23.5 507 RB 9,997 13° 72.9 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). ..1938 19,633 12,798 32,431 8.4 42,164 2,584 990 23.4 575 38.1 8,254 109 50.6 
1937 17,741 16,288 34,029 4.0 42,572 2,590 1,037 22.9 659 41.7 10,391 104 60.7 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1938 5,379 S,iv2 10,551 14.9 30,961 1,594 566 22.3 371 27.5 3,797 107 64.9 
1937 5,122 6,798 11,920 17.1 29,908 1,574 562 21.2 356 26.2 4,566 109 68.5 
ROME VOMEF ciececssaass 1938 Li7is 9,210 20,923 9.0 43,522 2,451 1,053 28.0 509 28.5 8,289 22 51.9 
1937 11,647 11,222 22,869 7.0 39,129 2,258 973 26.3 526 29.5 9,205 130 58.2 
New York Central......... 1938 104,651 55,822 160,473 18.4 35,498 2,132 ° 861 37.5 415 25.8 6,273 113 66.1 
¢ 1937 88,483 70,410 158,893 &S.7 35,651 2,168 912 27.0 546 32.8 8,003 113 80.4 
New York, Chi. & St. L....1938 8,055 7,112 15,167 4.2 38,385 2,080 762 22.8 771 55.3 7,028 97 87.3 
1937 5,706 8,034 13,740 3.1 36,586 2,008 789 23.5 1,029 66.5 8,547 101 102.4 
Pere Marquette .......... 1938 10,691 5,811 16,502 4.6 27,284 1,670 621 24.7 367 25.4 2,918 105 68.6 
1937 7,651 6,064 13,715 3.2 26,198 1,595 618 24.7 470 30.7 3,459 105 88.8 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1938 8,622 9,002 17,624 31.5 40,909 3,250 1,697 43.6 146 5.9 10,530 107 23.0 
1937 10,438 12,168 22,606 34.9 43,108 3,277 1,826 46.4 248 8.8 24,844 90 56.6 
MOE cxtiabadixcwsakwess 1938 13,131 8,777 21,908 5.8 36,402 1,801 625 21.4 476 36.1 4,498 127 67.0 
1937 9,746 10,647 20,393 6.1 35,306 1,756 642 21.2 520 43.7 5,472 123 75.0 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1938 64,206 19,134 83,340 14.4 27,055 1,993 874 30.3 420 22.9 5,531 154 46.2 
1937 58,684 33,107 91,791 17.4 26,519 2,116 987 33.0 531 25.5 7,604 154 56.5 
Central of New Jersey....1938 10,634 9,408 20,042 29.4 28,855 2,336 1,138 35.4 264 12.5 7,759 138 53.8 
1937 10,736 9.166 19;922 32.9 27,745 2,356 1,132 33.0 274 13.6 8,273 140 62.1 
Chicago & Eastern IIll...... 1938 3,037 2,671 5,708 3.2 29,868 1,649 724 29.3 632 34.1 4,099 132 53.7 
1937 2,211 4,973 7,184 2.6 28,019 1,737 783 29.1 719 37.4 5,185 134 64.8 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....1938 9,023 2,283 11,306 8.9 15,660 1,687 813 37.4 206 9.3 5,247 139 50.3 
1937 8,246 5,656 13,902 5.0 15,610 1,990 1,021 40.4 275 11.0 8,924 134 71.8 
ee ee ee 1938 380 2,847 3,227 EO 4 5,332 687 274 31.4 77 4.8 95 353 40.1 
1937 395 2,781 3,176 2.3 5,225 675 267 30.9 78 5.0 642 364 43.8 
Pennsylvania System .....1938 203,795 46,820 250,615 16.1 35,282 2,330 997 28.9 310 17.6 7,813 131 49.0 
1937. 187,173 64,680 251,853 17.0 33,797 2,357 1,059 30.0 443 23.2 11,082 129 64.8 
I Seaencdey ase eens 1938 26,179 9,593 35,772 12.0 25,680 1,984 953 36.1 330 15.5 8,171 145 50.5 
1937 23,108 13,877 36,985 6.2 26,813 2,125 1,057 36.8 430 18.9 11,180 141 60.1 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1938 47,625 7,598 55,223 3 OTS 3378 1358 44.2 800 32.4 14,340 88 54.2 
1937 45,245 11,700 56,945 0.7 49,665 3,670 2,000 46.2 889 33.9 16,047 85 55.1 
Norfolk & Western........ 1938 42,327 4,073 46,400 1.2 45,829 2,971 1,546 40.8 578 23.8 12,520 114 58.7 
1937 37,185 6,996 44,181 5 48,910 3,333 1,786 44.8 935 aae8 17,716 105 75.0 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1938 18,218 8,227 26,445 17.2 22,246 1,300 444 19.2 318 27.6 1,639 115 57.8 
1937 18,223 10,039 28,262 20.5 21,771 1,233 417 18.2 342 29.8 1,941 111 70.7 
Central of Georgia........ 1938 5,303 2,171 7,474 1.8 22,139 1,167 438 21.6 432 29.5 1,722 130 67.8 
1937 3,266 4,559 7,825 j By 21,813 1,188 463 21.2 520 33.9 2,141 128 81.6 
Illinois Central (incl. 1938 33,821 16,435 50,256 13.9 28,593 1,780 769 29.3 676 37.4 5,260 140 58.5 
(a SS 4 eee 1937 31,209 25,931 57,140 20.3 24,425 1,527 661 27.6 614 33.8 5,229 149 66.0 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1938 39,866 8,678 48,544 12.0 23,737 1,518 696 32.2 476 25.3 4,792 145 70.0 
1937 32,626 10,806 43,432 16.6 22,479 1,538 750 34.0 568 26.8 5,182 145 71.4 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1938 12,490 5,315 17,805 1.7 26,668 1,654 575 21.6 531 40.6 2,165 116 62.6 
1937 9,687 8,771 18,458 1.8 26,031 1,591 582 21.7 591 41.7 2,525 118 69.8 
PO. Svacavercecenes® 1938 21,767 16,502 38,269 9.8 21,881 1,260 500 23.3 494 33.1 2,875 156 55.8 
1937 22,890 21,777 44,667 15.3 21,593 1,309 543 23.4 542 33.6 3,612 152 60.5 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1938 40,085 18,054 58,139 6.6 25,156 1,660 615 24.0 293 20.0 2,036 136 48.1 
1937 34,036 21,607 55,643 6.5 24,061 1,612 608 24.0 359 23.9 2,377 149 56.7 
Chicago Great Western... .1938 2,507 2,984 5,491 . e. 29,679 1,671 598 23.3 834 61.6 3,360 149 97.2 
1937 1,827 5,057 6,884 32 2227 16h 642 23.5 909 58.3 4,261 156 120.3 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1938 47,200 15,954 63,154 2.3 26,874 1,669 672 26.1 402 25.1 2,324 135 65.3 
1937 41,586 21,449 63,035 a.3 24,910 1,612 669 26.5 491 29.3 2,770 151 84.6 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. &Om.1938 4,346 5,121 9,467 7.1 17,877 1,379 576 27.1 430 25.4 2,455 133 59.4 
1937 3,871 6,223 10,094 7.4 16,394 1,336 554 26.7 444 26.5 2,708 144 68.9 
Great Northern ........ ...1938 38,888 8,611 47,499 6.2 27,302 1,808 712 24.6 325 20.6 1,949 138 45.5 
1937 35,460 11,224 46,684 8.6 25,180 1,751 736 27.0 438 25.6 2,554 160 57.0 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1938 12,893 3,450 16,343 5.7 19,383 1,199 477 23.4 342 22.4 1,326 121 85.9 
1937 11,677 5,321 16,998 4.6 18,500 1,192 489 23.7 375 23.4 1,480 133 92.9 
Northern Pacific ......... 1938 32,314 4,062 36,373 8.0 28,797 1,803 763 25.7 394 22.4 2,237 165 49.2 
1937 26,356 7,143 33,499 8.7 25,454 1,694 744 26.3 553 30.2 2,877 183 68.4 
Central Western Region: 
ECE Ty 5: I ae ..1938 2,621 6,217 8,838 10.8 31,663 1,373 469 22.8 365 27.4 3,370 138 74.2 
1937 2,420 5,676 8,096 26.9 31,533 1,439 532 23.3 456 29.8 4,177 133 78.7 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe. (incl. 1938 76,308 11,327 87,635 8.1 32,268 1,664 575 21.8 346 25.2 2,247 126 67.0 
G.C.&S.F. & P. & S.F.).1937 62,722 15,705 78,427 8.4 31,093 1,680 609 21.9 484 33.5 2,862 140 78.9 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1938 29,303 13,728 43,031 6.5 28,979 1,645 675 24.9 558 36.7 2,736 132 71.6 
1937. 24,651 19,284 43,935 7.4 26,399 1,534 670 26.6 720 42.4 3,517 143 98.1 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1938 23,094 12,871 35,965 6.3 25,605 1,400 502 22.2 515 37.9 2,247 143 62.9 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf). ..1937 21,423 14,664 36,087 yo 22,967 1,329 501 22.9 557 38.5 2,469 159 64.7 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1938 12,454 3,077 15,531 an 25,464 1,610 641 26.2 336 20.9 2,036 174 58.2 
1937. + 10,581 5,568 16,149 5.1 20,274 1,381 589 27.2 424 24.0 2,590 208 79.9 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1938 35,801 26,429 62,230 5.7 34,403 2,052 697 20.9 447 33.3 3,229 110 67.7 
I 3 aS A ena. 1937 31,119 32,464 63,583 5.8 30,743 2,015 771 22.7 654 41.7 4,773 123 91.8 
Union Pacific ...... eee 1938 41,748 15,523 57,271 13.5 40,563 1,910 674 21.7 584 42.6 3,464 127 65.1 
1937 36,980 23,260 60,240 10.5 32,828 1,685 648 23.2 751 48.9 4,494 150 14.7 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1938 5,806 3,198 9,004 2.8 30,779 1,614 585 22.9 748 54.3 2,080 94 4.5 
1937 3,678 . 5,190 8,868 2.6 28,671 1,559 560 21.8 809 59.3 2,256 103 71.2 
Missouri Pacific ........-. 1938 17,820 20,630 38,450 2.3 33,382 1,910 747 25.7 733 46.5 3,829 125 77.7 
1937 13,491 29,863 43,354 2.4 29,854 1,766 723 25.9 827 49.6 4,623 134 6.7 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ..1938 19,261 4,154 23,415 5.7 24,781 1,248 479 24.8 466 31.6 2,246 143 64.1 
1937 15,576 11,231 26,807 6.2 23,803 1,301 548 23:2 553 32.4 2,910 148 71.6 
St. Louis Southwestern 1938 2,795 3,317 6,112 2.4 28,641 1,581 560 20.9 870 65.2 3,041 103 79.6 
ETS Ae |, 2,613 4,656 7,269 3.2 26,169 1,477 535 20.8 841 60.5 3,332 108 4.8 
, ‘Senne & ow Gelennn..... 1938 7,539 10,797 18,336 4.0 28,433 1,585 593 23.8 576 38.1 2°419 94 69.8 
7 37 6,540 13,371 19,911 6.7 27,905 1,543 620 24.3 735 43.2 3,267 94 86.5 
Texas & Pacific..... a's hang ee 3,726 4,507 8,233 2.1 32,648 1,837 578 20.6 638 53.5 2,832 91 56.3 
1937 1,944 5,663 7,607 2.4 29,732 1,717 586 21.0 834 63.0 3,286 93 5.8 
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“Aretie” BRONZE 
CROWN BEARINGS 


METAL 
MOULDS 


CHILL 
CAST 





WRITE FOR PRINT LISTING SIZES 
NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Clearing, Illinois 


New York, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
St. Paul, i 





EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 


issues of Railway Age during 1936, 1937: 
1936—Jan. 4—Feb. 1, 15—March 7, 21—April 4, 18—May 2— 
une De 20, 27—July 4, 18—Sept. 5—Oct. 3—Nov. 7— 
ec. 5. 
1937—Jan. 2—Feb. 6—March 6—April 3—May 1—June 5, 16, 17, 
18, 21, 22, 23—July 3—Aug. 7—Sept. 4, 18—Nov. 6—Dec. 4. 
1938—Jan. 1—Feb. 5, 26—March 5. 








STUCKI 
SIDE 


BEARINGS 
Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Canadian Representatives 
The Holden Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 

















HENNESSY LUBRICATOR CO. 
75 West St., N. Y. C. 
1205 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis 


THERRICATOR 





Detailed information about Hennessy Mechanical Journal Lubricators 
for Locomotives appeared in the following issues: 


Railway Age June 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23 (Dailies), Dec. 25, 1937, Jan. 
1, March 12, 1938. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer Jan to Dec. 1937. 
Mechanical Lubricators For All Journals Of Railway Equipment 





This truing shoe 
does the work while 
your engines and 
cars are in service. 
=” SAVES TIME 
WHEEL TRUING BRAKE SHOECO. SAVESLABOR 
Detroit Michigan SAVES MONEY 











LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CRAWLER CRANES 
‘ = ff 


THe OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO) 


SOC Yt €) 60 C) eee 











For Index to Advertisers 
See Last White Page 











Have You Changed Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should 
reach the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
York, ten days in advance to insure delivery of the 
following issue to new address. In sending noti- 
fication of change always include the old address as 
well as the new. 


FT Oe 
COT TCT TT 


IN ois ok dca Laewaisewege iar Company .......... 





GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 

















PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation Your Professional 


All Railway Equipment, 

Structures and Materials Card should 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard appear here. 


CHICAGO 
Offices in all principal cities 














IRON & STEEL 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Ill. 
Phone: South Chicago 9430 


EDUCATIONAL 








“Anything containing 
IRON or STEEL” 


Car Repair Parts; Freight Cars; 
Locomotives; Cranes & Shovels; 
Earth Handling Equipment; Re- 
laying Rails; Merchant Iron & 
Steel; Bldgs. & Structures; Machy. 
& Equipment; Generators, Boilers, 
Etc.; Scrap Iron & Steel 


THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
offers a new service to 
Railroad Employees 


TRANSPORTATION 
SALES TRAINING 


Write for full particulars 


Omaha, Nebraska We Strive To Merit All Inquiries 


























Buyers * Sellers * Traders 
POSITION WANTED 
It will 
pay you 
Mechanical Engineer desires posi- to take 
tion as assistant to an outstanding 
mechanical executive. Capable, co- advantage 
operative, and dependable. Excel- 
lent references. Address -Box 106, of space 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York City. in this 
section. 























